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THE BIG FELLOWS 
WHO DISCOUNT THEIR BILLS 


Large buyers are interested in quality as well as 
price. In fect quality usually comes first with them; 
price second. 

Asa result, many manufacturers who realize the 
profitableness of catering to the requirements of 
these big timers use Pure Shellac asasealer...afiller 
...and an undercoater on their products, irrespective 
of what finishing material is used for the top coats. 


Pure Shellac positively seals water and oil stainsas 
no other material will do. It penetrates into the w 
more deeply than any other similar substance. And 
it anchors topcoats to the wood with an elastic 
strength that prevents cracking and checking. 

ardize on Pure Shellac. identi e real thin 
@ label may mean the word “Pure” (Pure White Shellac or Ron 


sev 
poy Orange Shellac) on the label. 


means that hi prod American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers As- 
cdulterated. SOCiation, 330 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


PURE SHELLAC 


Copyright, 1930, by American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers Association. Not to be reprinted 
in whole or in part except by permission. 
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ADYBATISING REMOVED 


Color Matching in Real 
Artistic Finishing | 


Expert Finisher in charge of Lacquer Dept. at 
Mikami Studios, New York City, reveals some in- 


By 
F. S. ARAKI 


teresting experiences in restoring and refinishing 
rare and expensive old works of art such as bowls, 


vases and screens wherein the skill of an artist 


is required 


“The difference between an expert 
and a tyro is not in their respective 
ages. An expert knows ten different 
ways of doing a thing, and is not 
satisfied, while a tyro knows two or 
three different methods for doing 
one thing and is satisfied. 

“I assume each reader of the 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING an expert in 
his own field, and always intensely 
interested in what others are doing. 
That is why I am scribbling these 
few lines.”—F. S. ARAKI. 


OLOR MATCHING on a fin- 

ish is much more difficult 
than the matching of colors of 
paints, inks or fabrics; therefore, 
it is grippingly interesting. It 
requires a thorough knowledge of 
all kinds of finishing methods 
and full understanding of colors 
and pigments, which of necessity 
involves some general ideas of 
chemistry and physics; then last 
but not least—an unlimited 
amount of perseverance. 

It is possible to match colors 
on a surface of porcelain, metal, 
stone or even glass so nearly per- 
fect as to defy the eyes of the 
most discriminate under a strong 
light; and in most cases it will 
stand scrutinizing inspections 
under a magnifying glass, as well 
as the abrasion and alcohol 
tests. 


The French are expert in this 
line of work. Those who are 
proficient in this sort of color 
matching can qualify themselves 
to highly lucrative positions. 


Some of Our Problems 


In a city like New York, the 
natural light is so very poor 
always—even when the sky is 
perfectly clear; that is because 
there are many factories with 
smoke and dust and other tall 
buildings which reflect and cast 
various colors and shadows. We 
are compelled to work under the 
daylight lamps. . 

Quite contrary to the general 
belief, anything plain and having 
a shiny surface is the most diffi- 
cult to match. First comes the 
white; then the blue and other 
light tints, followed by all colors 
of the rainbow. Vari-colored sur- 
faces with patterns and designs 
are comparatively easy. 

If oven drying is resorted to, 
which is a common practice, 
many unforeseen obstacles have 
to be overcome; often it is neces- 
sary for one to mix paints for 
himself to meet his requirements, 
choosing very nearly chemically 
inert pigments as possible. 

Many excellent matches are 
made and after a few weeks to 
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a few months they show different 
aspects than originally intended. 
More or less “hit or miss” meth- 
ods are used through necessity; 
but in the end, perseverance is 
invariably rewarded with the 
desired results. 

It is not unusual for us to try 
30 or 40 times before we achieve 
satisfactory results. Never try 
to finish in one attempt, for it is 
proved by experience that no 
such thing can be done. (Here 
I am talking about artistic color 
matching only, and not of the 
commercial kind.) 

Apply colors really very thin 
and tone up instead of toning 
down. Repeat many times, each 
time changing the tone of color 
ever so little, allowing for the 
temperature effect. Some colors 
need working in a lighter tone 
and others in a darker tone than 
after finishing, and this should 
be determined by the test plate 
previously made. 


A Beautiful Porcelain Bowl 


Quite some time ago we had an 
occasion to restore a small white 
porcelain bowl of Kwang Hsi pe- 
riod. It was that rare, expensive, 
pure-white, egg-shell, shiny porce- 
lain with watermark in it, and 
was broken in three pieces. The 
customer was told the cracks 
could not be hidden when the 
bowl is held against the light but 
we could joint together the breaks 
very strongly and conceal the 
cracks. 

At the outset this looked very 
easy and simple to us. We were 
wrong, for this proved to be one 
of the most troublesome things 
we ever came across. Many times 
we just about came to the con- 
clusion that it was an impossi- 
bility to match this particular 
porcelain, yet we were too shamed 
to admit our defeat; besides the 


article was well worth restoring. 
Then, while handling it so long, 
we had developed a sort of tender 
feeling or affection for this little 
bowl. It seemed to us it was a 
living thing needing our care, 
and our attitude toward it be- 
came that of a kind-hearted doc- 
tor doing his best to save the 
life of his friend. 

When at last it was finished, 
we had expended about $300 
worth of time, so our records 
showed; nevertheless we were 
highly elated. The contract 
called for $100 only. Later on I 
casually mentioned to the cus- 
tomer what we had gone through, 
and he was so pleased with our 
work that he sent a check for 
$200 more the very next day. 
The bowl was said to be worth 
$3,000. 


A Turquoise Colored Vase 


A few weeks ago a porcelain 
vase about 800 years old was 
brought to us in fragments. It 
was of turquoise color—plain 
and simple and many parts were 
missing. We anticipated tough 
going. After a few trials we 
found we could bring out the 
exact color, but when we actually 
worked on it something very pe- 
culiar happened. 

While the colors of the original 
portion and built-up portion were 
matched perfectly there appeared 
a faint blue border between; 
while this could hardly be seen 
at a distance of two or three feet, 
especially when viewed “straight” 
or at right angles to the surface, 
we decided this would not do. It 
must stand the close inspection 
and handling due to the nature of 
the article. One of the easiest 
methods was to finish the entire 
top part. However, there was no 
excuse for us to cover up porce- 
lain enamel, though the customer 
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might never know. Some more 
brain work and the job was fin- 
ished to our satisfaction, which 
is much more gratifying than 
pleasing merely the customer. 
It now rests in a case of one of 
well known museums of art. 
Had we known that before we 
would not have worked so hard. 
At any rate we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that no one will 
ever know or suspect that this 
vase was once broken into pieces. 


A Chinese Lacquered Screen 


One cold afternoon last winter, 
a great limousine stopped at our 
door and two ladies walked in. 
They had been sent to us by the 
Museum. 

“Could’ you come over to ex- 
amine our Chinese lacquer screen 
and let us know what can be done 
with it?” one inquired politely. 

A few minutes later I was in 
the house of one of the wealthiest 
families in this country. The 


screen happened to be of the real 
Chinesework of Urushi of the Ori- 
ent, and probably 300 years old. 
Many of so called Chinese or 
Japanese lacquer works are often 
of European origin, though de- 


signs may be of China. At other 
times the designs may look imi- 
tation yet they are of the real 
lacquer. It can be proved by rub- 
bing the surface with alcohol. 
As for the determination of the 
ages of the ancient lacquered 
articles, there are no _ positive 
methods. We simply guess by 
their designs, shapes and other 
general appearances—and their 
mellowness—and we examine 
them to find out if they were 
artificially aged. iusually 
manage to place them within 50 
to 100 years, nine times out of 
the ten. When we are able to 
cut open and examine the under 
coatings, we need not depend on 


our intuition or guess work any 
longer. The material and manner 
used are very eloquent; also their 
odor, if very old articles have 
been repaired at a later period. 

The screen in question was a 
very large elaborated affair of 
outstanding merits. It should 
have lasted for all time, but it 
had been abused too much in 
handling. Through no fault of 
the makers of 300 years ago, the 
surface of the screen was 
scratched, cracked and peeled 
off in a shameful manner. 

I liked the screen for its rare 
grand old tone and was studying 
the possible methods to be em- 
ployed in restoring the designs 
and background, when the ques- 
tion was put to me if we could 
restore the screen at a cost of not 
exceeding $1,500. There were 
eight leaves to the screen and 
each leaf had two sides, which 
made 16 sections. If we could 
manage an average of two sec- 
tions a week it would take two 
months. But this was such an 
unusual job there was no tangible 
way of estimating with any as- 
surance of certainty. 

An agreement was arrived at 
to keep within the limit placed, 
yet to turn out as nearly exact 
work as possible, and six months 
time given durtng which we could 
work whenever convenient. It 
was hard work, but very fascinat- 
ing. The background was fin- 
ished without a hitch. The de- 
signs gave us some trouble and 
proved to be tedious and ticklish. 
It was finished at last and no one 
was able to point out the places 
which were reproduced or re- 
stored, the whole thing being in 
the smooth harmonious old mel- 
low tone. 

We do not use any material not 
known to our finishers, nor do we 
use any secret processes. 
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HE SALON d’Automne, which 
opened its doors last fall in 
Paris in the Grand Palais, pre- 
sented an assembly of art and 


Modern Furniture Styles; 
Parisian Exhibits 


One of Europe’s major exhibitions of art and de- 
By sign is reviewed by Industrial Finishing’s Color 
LA VERA ANN Specialist and Designer, who considers the displays 
POHL from the standpoint of Modernism and the new 

suggestions in colors, lines and materials 


house furnishings that left a re- 
markably vivid impression upon 
every visitor. This exhibit is 
always a forerunner of modes 
which will affect the 
average citizen. It is 
important to note that 
the Salon d’Automne, 
during the last 15 years, 
responsible for 
much of the interest 
displayed today in mod- 
ern decoration and fur- 
nishings. 

The new furniture on 
view on the ground 
floor of the Palais was 
directly realistic. It 
presented purity of 
material without any 
ornamentation or mask- 
ing. There were chairs 
made of metal rods 
which looked exactly 
like metal rods. There 
were boudoirs of pil- 
lows and steel and 
glass—whole houses in 
miniature which looked 
like houses and not like 
castles in Spain. 

Glass and metal are 
increasingly utilized in 
furniture and, with the 
mechanics of the metal 
industry so perfected to- 
day because of cheaper 
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materials and speedier production, 
indications are that this new form 
of furniture will be more and more 
in view. 

Few if any works of sensational 
character appeared in the exhibit, 
which was so truly international; 
however, there were many highly 
interesting ones. There seems to 
be a trend toward exposure. For 
example, on a metal chair it is 
likely the springs will be exposed, 
and a form of leather lacing adds 
to the spirit of decoration. There 
are no pains taken to hide or con- 
ceal any structural lines. 

The basic principles and _ re- 
quirements of design are in all 
instances to be considered and 
brought constantly into use. 

Modern contemporary French 
furniture is various in its re- 
actions. There is and probably 
always will be in French furniture 
and decoration, the feeling or 
sense of decorative appeal. There 
is a certain feeling of naive con- 
ception, or perhaps it is more a 
subtlety which makes it seem 
naive. However, the certain little 
surprise is always apparent—a 
more jolly air perhaps in a French 
interior. It lies in the assemblage 
of color and freer movement in 
design. What is’ typical of 
Austria and Germany 


French. Many times a vantage. 


extravagance in the 
wood, the polish and 
the fabric give it its 
French title. 

This is illustrated in 
the room scene appear- 
ing at the beginning of 
this article. Notice the 
living room chairs, cabi- 
net, table, sofa and 
book shelves. The 


line and a bit more [ 


Fig. 2—Two examples wherein 
in line, is typical of the the polished, tubular-section, alu- 
- minum metal shows to good ad- 

. The chair at right is 
certain flash of joviality appropriate for a public dining 
of b d ¢ room, while the one below is sug- 
a broader sweep OF gested for a gentleman’s bedroom. 


table is a gem in construction, 
design, utility and beauty. Made 
of mahogany, toned to the rose 
side, with sectioning of curly 
maple slightly grayish yellow, the 
top is glass or curly maple bril- 
liantly polished throughout. 

Note the cigar and cigarette 
case or box, constructed and 
planned as a part of the table, in 
tiers from the table top itself. It 
is practical in every sense. The 
section directly beneath the ciga- 
rette case is a door to an interior 
cabinet lined with shelves for 
magazines or papers. Then comes 
the delightfully naive, typically- 
French, cabinet section done in 
curly maple; the tray is built to 
open with the door and can be 
used for glasses or cups. 

Also, note the drawers on either 
side for spoons, napkins, sugar, 
etc.—and with the tray directly 
beneath large enough to hold a 
good sized box of candy or candied 
fruits. 

All the way around this cabinet 
effect are doors, and each section 
is equipped with shelves. The 
interior, as well as the exterior, 
is brilliantly polished. The whole 
impression is that of logic and de- 
sign par excellence. Beautiful 
cabinet work, it stands to reason 
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there can be no visible seam—no 
visible mark of imperfection. 

Notice the chair done in suede 
leather which has been hot plated 
or impressed. It is deep and com- 
fortable—cheerful, slightly exag- 
gerated in every line with full- 
ness, deepness, comfort and 
roundness’ particularly empha- 
sized. The two plates of curly 
maple on the posts are the only 
added decoration, brilliantly pol- 
ished. The chair is on casters and 
even though appearing heavy, ex- 
aggeratedly so, it is easily mov- 
able. The arms are fitted with 
lighter weight springs to give a 
certain softness which could not 
otherwise be achieved. 

The sofa is made of the same 
material, fully as soft, as roomy 
and interesting; but note that the 
arms are not developed in the 
same manner. They come to a 
slightly rounded off point. The 
chair has a loose cushion while 
the sofa has not. 


solid color. 


Also, notice the corner develop- 
ment of book shelves. These 
shelves are constructed for any 
room, cabinets below and above, 
utilizing a corner space which is 
many times lost; made of wood 
highly polished, the effect is 
unique. One finds them from 4 to 


6 or 8-ft. in height—suitable for 
any room. They also are products 
of the perfected craftsman. 

The two chairs appearing in Fig. 
2 illustrate the use of metal in 
two forms. The small chair above 
is suitable for restaurants, hotel 
dining rooms and cafes. It is 
made of highly polished aluminum 
—of heavier metal than usual— 
with a spring cushion seat, heavily 
upholstered in linen or striped 
velour. The back is generously 
padded. Note the simple elegance 
in construction; this represents 
good designing. 

The other chair is for a gentle- 
man’s bedroom; it is done in 
velour or suede of soft tones. It 
is also possible to develop this in 
three tones, beginning at the base 
with the deepest tone and making 
each elevation one tone lighter. 
Note the metal rods, also highly 
polished, which form the only 
decoration. Again a simple ele- 
gant piece. Color—grays (on the 
taupe side) to a pale gray and 
brilliant metal. This chair has an 
unusually large and deep cushion 
seat, giving the chair a more than 
comfortable advantage. 

The chair illustrated in Fig. 3 
is a living room piece—the es- 
sence of simplicity—with a mov- 
able or adjustable back.... 
broad sides, deeply cushioned, up- 
holstered in heavy velour. Color: 
Rich brown, deep Cerulian blue, 
wine red or henna. Also an excel- 
lent model in crushed velour. The 
adjustable back with deep cush- 
ions are real advantages. A chair 
of this model would not look good 
in a stripe or floral pattern. It 
is massive and its simplicity of 
design calls for severity of mate- 
rial, making of this a dignified 
article. 

The best forms of furniture de- 
signing, like many and most good 
things in this world, resort to 
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comparative simplicity—clear-cut, 
well-defined lines—no lost mean- 
ing. The materials involved re- 
ceive a good share of considera- 
tion; complications of all sorts 
are discouraged. Distortion in 
color, garish color schemes are 
the recognized symbols of poor 
taste and lack of knowledge. 
Distortion in furniture designs 
and complicated types are chiefly 
characteristic of the amateur 
Modernist—the man who is not 
equipped to execute that which is 
beautiful in the true sense of the 
word, “Moderne.” Such an indi- 
vidual has no right to label his 
works “Of the Modern Era.” 


Color Mixing; Tinting 


We have always been in the il- 
lusion of the theory that any color- 
ing matter combined with a white 
base produces tints which are in 
harmonious relation to the color 
used. Experience has proved that 
this is not always the case. Fre- 
quently, you wonder why you can- 
not produce a pure shade of pink 
by mixing a bright red with white. 
You encounter the same trouble 
of making tints with blues and 
various other coloring matters. 

The reason for your failure is 
the lack of knowledge of the chem- 
ical constructions of the various 
coloring matters. For example, a 
so-called permanent red (paran- 
itraniline) and other coloring ma- 
terials, particularly those having 
a sulphur base, will not produce 
a clear tint with white lead, 
chrome yellow or any of the lead- 
based colors. Experience has 
proved that oxide of zinc, litho- 
phone, titanox and similar basic 
whites do not show defects in com- 
bination with the various coloring 
matters. 

The proper theory to be ad- 
vanced in order to correspond with 


the practical experience, should 
be, to use only such coloring mat- 
ters in combination which have no 
chemical reaction. The manufac- 
turer of coloring matters should 
therefore, advise on the label of 
each color can, with what basic 
whites or coloring matter the con- 
tents of the can could be used, 
without detriment to the result 
desired.—Geo. Whigelt. 


San Francisco’s Automobile 
Salon 


The old adage, “Civilization 
Travels Westward,” holds true of 
the Automobile Salon: Paris, 
London, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. A number of the New 
York and Eastern exhibits were 
presented at the Fourteenth An- 
nual Automobile Show. The high- 
est degree of workmanship, 
engineering and materials enter- 
ing into the presentation repre- 
sent the latest trend of motor car 
manufacturing. 

The flashy colors of a few years 
ago are supplanted by those more 
somber, and blend in their entirety 
with the upholstery scheme. The 
finishes and comments on same 
have been considered very 
thoroughly. We are looking for- 
ward to the incorporation of color 
into the body metals which may 
or may not be the trend of a few 
years hence.—C. R. Morley. 


Impervious Varnish Elects 
Officers 


The Impervious Varnish Co., (mfr. 
industrial finishes) 436 Seventh Ave.. 


Koppers’ Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
elected the following officers at the 
annual meeting held recently: Presi- 
dent, Adam aum, re-elected: 
Vice-president, Edward H. Fay; Sec- 
retary, Hugh Prentice; Treasurer, 
Albert H. Braun. These men have 
been with the Impervious Co., for 
many years. 
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Aircraft Refinishing 


Revealing details of a refinish job that “sold” 


an Eaglerock biplane for 3012% more than the 


By 
G. L. HARDY* 


“We refinish a good many different 
types of ships each month, and new 
problems continually present them- 
selves on all-metal, fabric and plywood 
jobs. 

“I have found your magazine in 
Western Air Express, Boeing, Maddux, 
TAT, Texas Air Transport, Nevada 
Air Lines and many other transport 
and maintenance hangars, so I hope 
that this article will find favor like 
production articles have.”— 


EFINISHING airplanes pre- 

sents much the same prob- 
lems that continually confront 
painters and finishers of any kind 
of surfaces. Each ship seems to 
require a variation of preparation 
and treatment from any preceding 
job. 

Possibly the quickest way to 
determine how a ship should be 
refinished is to take into con- 
sideration the price that the cus- 
tomer is to pay for the job. From 


*With Aero Corporation of Calif. 


owner had tried in vain to get for it previously, 
the refinish job being completed overnight at a 
cost of 2% of the selling price. 


that, one should be able to judge 
just about the time of preparation 
and detail that can be allowed for 
that amount of money. 


“How much and how soon?” 
Get those two points clear, and 
you can proceed to lay out your 
routine in a much easier fashion 
and you have the job partly 
whipped before starting the man- 
ual work. 

It is never advisable to guar- 
antee a refinish job on an air- 
plane, as the solvents of a fresh 
finish will never amalgamate, or 
bring into balanced suspension, 
the old preceding coats that are 
partly or entirely oxidized. The 
dopes that are loaded with poor 
gums and scrap film are naturally 
the first to check, and even 
the best of old nitrate and acetate 
finishes can not be expected to 
come back to their original state 
of durability. The same may be 
said of plywood as of fabric. This 
means simply that the new finish 
is very little better than the old 
“under finish.” 
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eAgain—The eee 


Proof is in.... 


The Zapon Company, ever mind- ENAMEL 
ful of its responsibility to furniture UNDERCOATS 
manufacturers, in constantly de- ENAMELS 
veloping higher standards for its GLOSS WOOD 
products, has again fulfilled its ob- LACQUERS 
ligations. FLAT WOOD 
LACQUERS 


This time, proven production econ- 
omies, ranging from 30% to 50% 
are being reported from everywhere 
by furniture manufacturers having 
taken advantage of the new and 
improved Sanding Sealer No. 2550 
with its numerous outstanding and 
exclusive features. 


In many cases this lowering of pro- 
duction cost has removed the bar- 
tiers of competition. In other in- 
stances it has opened up new and 
profitable possibilities because of 
its greater efficiency. In every case it 
has upheld theZapon reputation for 
highest quality and dependability. 


If you have not yet tested this new 
The New and improved Sanding Sealer No. 


2550, i d ith- 
SAN DING full instructions. 
SEALER The 


No. ZAPON COMPANY 


STAMFORD 
CONN. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Stored Outside 14 Months 


The ship I have in mind is an 
OX-5 Eaglerock open biplane that 
has been stored in the open for 
the past 14 months. It is to be 
a 3-color job—silver wings and 
wheels, Milori green struts, pro- 
peller and fuselage stripe. The 
fuselage, spinner, vertical fin and 
rudder are in cream. 

The fuselage and wing construc- 
tion are in perfect shape, but the 
fabric finish is very bad. The 
wings and tail surfaces are quite 
chalky. No check marks show on 
the fuselage, but it is quite dirty. 
The cowling is unchecked but 
badly chipped in spots. Wings 
and tail surfaces are too chalky 
to bother washing and cleaning 
except around the fittings. 

One man tackles the fittings, 
scraping away the caked grease 
and spraying off the rest with 
thinner in preference to gasoline, 
as thinner has much the best 
effect in drying out and killing 
the grease. It is necessary to 
wipe up the grease as it runs from 
the fittings. 


Cleaning the Surfaces 


While this is being done, the 
helper cleans and sprays the land- 
ing gear and wheels with gasoline, 
following with a wash of thinner 
which will make the job better 
and speedier to get at. Thinner, 
as a cleaner, is cheap to use on 
most all quick, cheap jobs. This 
statement may not sound ortho- 
dox, but it surely is a practical 
fact. 

Next the wings, stabilizers and 
elevators are given a thorough dry 
sanding, using No. 180 sandpaper. 
Remember while sanding, that it 
is 100% easier to go through rib- 
stitching and sharp corners on an 
old dry finish than it is on a 
fresher and tougher finish, and 


the latter mentioned 
enough. 

Following this treatment, the 
fuselage and cowling is washed, 
using a big handful of U.S.P 
grade detergent to a bucket three 
fourths full of warm water. You 
may follow with a clear rinse if 
you wish, but this is an added 
precaution that is not necessary 
on the average refinish job. The 
best plan will be to chamois off 
the ship and, just before spraying 
the finish coats, wash the fuselage 
with thinner or retarder. This 
will soften the old finish and pre- 
vent the new finish from peeling. 

Cowling nicks and struts are 
next given a thorough sanding and 
feathered out. The fuselage is 
given a fair dry scuffing. 


Primer; Color Coats 


Prime all bare metal spots with 
a lacquer primer so that you can 
spot glaze in a very few minutes. 
While this is drying, give all 
sagging fabric enough coats of 
dope to bring it back to drum 
tightness. Usually two coats of 
dope will be sufficient on a refinish 
job; just so it will pass 
Government inspection is all that 
is necessary. 

The helper can_ shield _ the 
insignia with masking paste while 
the finisher shoots the struts first. 
For real speed on an assembled 
ship, it is very important to shoot 
the struts first if they are to be 
a different color than the wings, 
it being far easier to paper off 
the struts than to paper off the 
wings and shoot them with the 
striping. The saving in labor is 
easily 65%, as well as saving a 
lot of masking paper and avoiding 
the breaking up good shop routine. 
The propeller, if made of wood, 
should be sprayed with the 


is easy 


struts, if it is to be the same 
color. 
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improve 
his work! 


He can regulate the spray nozzle and add more thinner, 
but that is all. If the finish formula isn’t correct for the 
surface and the conditions he won’t get good work. But 
why should he? That’s our job! 


A recommended “Impervious” formula will be a demon- 
strated and proven product for which it is prepared. 


Address your inquiries to 


IMPERVIOUS VARNISH COMPANY 


Manufacturers Industrial Finishes 
General Office 
436 Seventh Ave., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Works—Rochester, Penna. 


IMPERVIOUS 


protective coatings 
any surface - any product 


Varnishes,Enamels,Pyroxylin Lacquers,Electric Insulating Varnishes 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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By this time the spot putty 
should be dry and can be sanded 
while the struts are drying, or 
the fuselage and tail surfaces 
can be sprayed in silver. Silver 
makes an excellent ground coat 
for any light color. 

Be sure and cover the crash 
pads if the leather is still in good 
shape. A good plan for this is to 
use an old rag pushed under the 
pad and the loose edge dropped 
inside the cockpit. Short pieces 
of thin stick forced under the rag 
covering, lift the leather clear of 
the cowling, enabling you to spray 
the color up out of sight. 

The struts and propeller are 
now papered off and the fuselage 
washed with straight retarder or 
high grade thinner. The wings, 
wheels, wires and fuselage are 
shot with two or three coats of 
silver lacquer. 

The fuselage will need only a 
light coat of silver using no re- 
tarder, and can be followed in a 
very few minutes with the green 
for the arrow stripe that runs the 
full length of the fuselage. Spray 
a strip of green about 4 or 5-in. 
wide just under the edge of the 
cowling from nose to tail. 


Speed Counts 

While this is drying out you can 
mix the fuselage color; clean out 
the sign brushes for the identifica- 
tion numbers, and cut in the 
instrument board in dull black. 
Dull black absorbs the light in- 
stead of reflecting like most colors, 
and this is invaluable to the pilot. 
The wings may be lettered in a 
very few minutes after being 
sprayed. When spraying the 
wings, it is to your advantage to 
leave as much of the oid numbers 
showing as possible as its saves 
laying them out again. 

Next, the walks and under side 
of the wings at the butt end are 


papered off, along with the stabi- 
lizers and flippers. If possible, use 
drop cloths or some other cover 
of protection on the top sides of 
the wings. The fuselage should 
be scuffed off lightly with No. 220 
dry sandpaper or steel wool. A 
piece of one inch masking tape is 
used over the green stripe and the 
arrow and tail are stuck on, and 
the cream color is sprayed over 
the top. After all coats are 
sprayed and set for a short while, 
the tape is removed and the green 
stripe is in just as clear relief 
as though it were sprayed on over 
the cream finish. 

Naturally this is not quite as 
good as though the stripe were 
sprayed over the top of the fin- 
ished coat, but it is by far the 
speediest process, and that is all 
that counts on a reasonably priced 
job. This type of inverted strip- 
ing might let the fuselage color 
peel back, while the other type 
would only let the stripe itself 
peel—and the latter type of stripe 
is easier to touch up. 

Next, the walk may be papered 
off and shot black, or it may be 
left “as is,” according to how the 
time on the job has gone or how 
the customer desires it to be. 

Lettering the rudder, dressing 
the cockpit cover, removing the 
papers and the masking paste 
from the rudder insignia—this 
just about winds up the job. 


Summary of Costs 


Now for a little figuring: We 
find that the material has cost 
$21.15, and the labor has cost just 
$25.50, making a grand total of 
$46.65. 

This should not close the story, 
as there is another feature that 
might be interesting to know. The 
finisher started about 4.30 P.M., 
and the helper at 5.30 P.M., and 
the ship was ready to fly early 
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Hundreds of concerns 


have bought thousands of gallons of 
these products that give results not 


possible with varnish or lacquer 


Here are the facts: 

1 ™ basic ingredient of Murphy 
Flexible Lacquers is not nitro- 
cellulose but is radically different 
from ordinary lacquer. 

2 They have a greater depth of 
film and build far better than 
ordinary lacquer. 

g We have never seen, even with 
varnish, a polish of higher bright- 
ness. And, unlike lacquer, the 
finish increases in clarity as it 
ages instead of fogging. 

4 Instead of chalking and checking 
as ordinary lacquers do, Murphy 
Flexible Lacquers actually toughen 
with age. 

5 Murphy Flexible Lacquers, as 
their name implies, are like var- 
nish in having the plastic resis- 
tance to the expansion and 
contraction of wood—a notable 
failure of the rigid finish of 
nitrocellulose lacquer. They are 
unaffected by humidity checking, 
so much deplored in lacquer. 
They give the appearance and 
“feel” of varnish instead of the 
cold, glass-like surface of lacquer. 

7 Murphy Flexible Lacquers are 
entirely waterproof. 

Murphy Flexible Lacquers dry 
as quickly as lacquer, but look 
and act like varnish. 

Q They are more durable’ than 
either varnish or nitrocellulose 
lacquers. 

10 They are designed for both in- 
terior and severe exterior service. 


O ONE concerned with the 
finishing of wood or metal 
can consider his knowledge com- 
plete unless he knows all about 
Murphy Flexible Lacquers. The 
simple facts about these remark- 
able products are almost too 
good to be true. The only real 
way to learn what they can mean 
to you in the excellence and 
economy of the fine finish they 
give is to actually use them in 
your own production. 

We suggest that you obtain 
a small quantity of Murphy 
Flexible Lacquer or write to us 
for a demonstration. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
Newark San Francisco Chicago 


Essex Varnish Company, Newark 
(Associate Company) Baking Material Specialists 


Murphy Flexible Lacquers 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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the next morning. In fact at 10.30 
A.M. the following morning it had 
been inspected, relicensed and at 
11 A.M. was accompanying a ship 
a short way to sea. 

In spite of having to work dur- 
ing a very heavy, foggy night, 
things rolled through without a 
slip. We had no heat in the 
hangar, but we used considerable 
retarder and a good grade of 
thinner—which we consider half 
the battle, as the ship’s fabric was 
practically drum tight at flying 
time. 

Please remember this cost fig- 
ure is only meant as a base to 
work on—for a ship that is just 
about in the condition described 
in the first part of this article. If 
this same ship had been finished 
in the day time, the cost would 
have been a trifle less. Also, 
better wing horses and ladders 
would have been another factor of 
cost cutting. 

Before being refinished, this 
ship had been offered for sale at 
$1,800 and had been on the owner’s 
hands, for sale, over five months. 
Within two weeks after being re- 
finished it sold for $2,350, which 
is all the more remarkable for this 
particular model and year. 


Paint Remover; Alcohol 
Wash 


During the last years of the 19th 
century an idea was conceived to 
remove old hardened paints, var- 
nishes and other coatings by a 
chemical process instead of me- 
chanical methods which were used 
up to that date. Those methods 
included the use of a _ torch, 
scrapers and other mechanical 
means to forcibly remove old coat- 
ings. A theory was worked up 
that with the aid of chemicals 
which would dissolve and other- 


wise act on the old materials it 
would be easier to remove same. 

In this case the theory was cor- 
rect, as the same methods used 
to-day are based on this theory, 
with the exception that the chem- 
ical compositions which have orig- 
inally been used have been 
changed -considerably. Through 
practical experience, however, it 
has been proved that particularly 
one item is wrong in the use of 
those chemical compositions and 
that is in the final instance of 
cleaning the surfaces. The mis- 
take is made in advocating the 
use of benzine, soda or other caus- 
tic solutions for the final cleaning 
process. 

Such solvents are neither ac- 
tive enough to dissolve the re- 
mainder of the materials left on 
the surfaces, nor will they remove 
all of the scum and grease which 
has developed during the process 
of dissolving, nor will such sol- 
vents form a chemical union with 
the ingredients of the solvents 
themselves. Therefore, in order 
to make the theory successful in 
its practical application we must 
use such solvents or agents which 
would produce a perfectly safe 
surface for the application for sub- 
sequent coatings. One of the most 
easily obtainable materials for 
this purpose is alcohol which, if 
used in sufficient quantities, will 
produce the desired results. 


Excerpts from Geo. Whigelt’s pa- 
per presented at the February Con- 
vention of the International Society 
4 Master Painters & Decorators, 
ne 


O’Brien Varnish Co’s. 
“Believe It or Not” 


The O’Brien Varnish Co. South 
Bend, Ind., is circulating a six-page 
folder under the above title. It 
contains testimonials from finishers 
in all sections of the country, for 
this company’s 2-Hour Varnish. 
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Mottled Finish 

In this article I will endeavor 
to outline the application of a 
novel finish which has been done 
somewhat similarly before, only 
with not quite the rapidity that 
this finish may be applied. The 
finish when completed is a novel 
mottled type which has the design 
characteristics of the mottled 
celluloid. 

ProcepureE: A coat of colored lac- 
quer enamel is first applied. Let 
it be assumed, in this case, that 
cream is the color. When the 
cream is dry, the surface is sanded 
lightly with fine sandpaper; a coat 
of a green, quick-dry, graining ink 
is applied all over or, if we wish 
to leave a border of cream, the 
border of the object to be fin- 
ished is masked off. The quick- 
dry graining ink is then mottled 
with a sponge or, for a better 
effect, crumpled paper is rolled 
over the surface. 


Of course, the mottling is done 


before the inks start to set. The 
ink is left to air dry for one hour 
or one hour and a half. Then a 
thin coat of clear lacquer is ap- 
plied to seal the graining ink. 
When the clear lacquer is dry, a 
coat of another colored, quick-dry, 
graining ink is applied and mottled 
the same way as was done before 
—only that blue ink might have 
been used. When the ink has 
dried, the masking shield is taken 
off and a coat of lacquer sealer 
is applied. The sealer coat is 
then sanded and a coat or two 
of clear lacquer completes the 
finish. 

Numerous types of designs may 
be applied by the different ways, 
and different objects can be used 
in executing the mottling; for in- 
stance, paper, sponge, coarse 
brush, split-rubber suction cups or 
cheesecloth—all give a different 
type of mottle. 


A fairly good imitation of black 
marble is made up in the follow- 
ing manner: 

A coat or two of black lacquer 
enamel is first applied as the 
base; then a coat of white, quick- 
dry, graining ink is applied and 
mottled. One coat of sealer and 
one coat of clear lacquer finishes 
the system. 


Note: The quick-dry graining 
ink mentioned in this article is 
the same graining ink as men- 
tioned in my previous article.— 
J. M. Verderosa. 


Style demand has convinced 
manufacturers that obsolescent 
products are as fatal to their 
profits as obsolescent manufac- 
turing equipment. 


Waukegan Chemical Co. Changed 
To Brevolite Lacquer Co. 


The Waukegan Chemical Co., an- 
nounces a change in name to BREV- 
OLITE LACQUER CO. 

There has been no change in the 
ownership, management or person- 
nel of the company, the old name 
being discarded as no longer descrip- 
tive of the business or its location. 

Since its formation 12 years ago. 
the Waukegan Chemical Co., has 
shown a remarkable growth. Produc- 
tion is confined to lacquer finishing 
materials for the industrial trade, 
and the company prides itself on its 
Finish Designing Department which 
has been unusuall successful in 
distinctive finishes for 
many well known products. A new 
and thoroughly modern addition to 
the factory at North Chicago, Il. 
provides ample facilities to care for 
the rapidly increasing volume of 
business. 

Officers of the company are Casper 
Apeland, President and Treasurer; 
Emory H. Wilder, Vice President; L. 
L. Klewer, Secretary; and F. H. Ape- 
land, Assistant Treasurer, Edmond 
H. Bucy, well known lacquer techni- 
cian, is in charge of the laboratory 
and research work. 

The factory and general office of 
the Brevolite Lacquer Co., will con- 
tinue to be located at North Chicago, 
Ii, and a Chicago sales office is 
maintained in the Daily News 
Building. 
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Yo-Yo Tops 


Tumble Finishing Wood 


Finishing Engineer for James B. Day & Co.. 


By 
W.W. BENNETT 


HE HALF section of wooden 
Yo-Yo tops can be finished 
very successfully and at low cost 
by following these recommenda- 
tions: 

A tumbling barrel which pro- 
duces the best results is one hav- 
ing eight sides, each side about 
12-in. wide and 4-ft. long; one 
side open for door space. The 
octagon-shaped barrel is equipped 
with two doors—one solid like the 
other sides, and the other with 
center of door cut out and re- 
placed with wire screen of about 
¥%-in. mesh. 

The wood turnings to be fin- 
ished are placed in the barrel, 
with screen cover in place, and 
allowed to revolve until free from 
dust. The screen door is then re- 
placed with the solid door and 
the Yo-Yos are ready for finish- 
ing. 

The barrel should never be 
filled more than half full, and a 
separate barrel should be used 
for each color. Tumbling lacquer 
is used for finishing of the Yo- 
Yos. This material can be ob- 
tained in any desired color. This 
tumbling lacquer should be 
thinned slightly more than when 
used for coating turnings that 
have no flat sides, this being done 
to eliminate the sticking together 
of the flat sides. 


recommends the size, shape and speed of tum- 
bling barrel for this work and explains details of 
coating the Yo-Yo tops with lacquer and then 

ishing them to a desirable luster 


Pour in Lacquer Carefully 


The lacquer should be added 
to the barrel by cupfuls, the 
barrel being allowed to revolve 
for about five minutes after each 
cupful—or long enough to dis- 
tribute the material evenly over 
the toys. This process is re- 
peated until enough tumbling 
lacquer has been added to com- 
pletely cover the turnings. 

The tumbling lacquer is added 
in small quantities to prevent 
putting on too much material, 
which would cause same to pile 
up and make a rough job. 

After an operator has tumbled 
a few barrels of Yo-Yos, and has 
determined the proper amount of 
material to use, same can be 
added all at one time, providing 
the material is spread well over 
the tops. 

When enough material has been 
added to cover the tops satisfac- 
torily, the barrel is allowed to 
revolve with the solid door in 
place, until there is no moisture 
left. The solid door is then re- 
placed with the screen door and 
the barrel is allowed to revolve 
for a few minutes to harden the 
lacquer. 

At this stage the tops will show 
a flat finish and should be per- 
fectly smooth, providing the 
proper amount of material has 
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been used of the proper consis- 
tency. The tops are now ready 
for the tumbling polish, and the 
solid door should be put back in 
place. 


Applying Tumbling Polish 

The tumbling polish should be 
added in small quantities and as 
often as tops show the polish has 
been taken up; this can be deter- 
mined by opening the barrel; if 
tops are dry and show a gloss, 
more polish should be added. 
There must not be too much time 
allowed between applications of 
polish, or a powder effect will 
take place in the barrel. Only 
enough time between these ap- 
plications should be allowed to 
take up the polish—that is so that 
when the next application of 
polish is made, it will not cut or 
soften the former applications. 

This polishing operation should 
be repeated until the desired gloss 
is obtained, at which time the 
screen door should be put back 
in place and the barrel allowed to 
revolve for about two minutes to 
allow the polished surfaces to 
harden. 

The tumbling should be done 
in a room temperature of 70° to 
80° F. Tumbling lacquer should 
be allowed to stand in a room of 
the same temperature, about 24 
hours before using. 

The tumbling barrel should re- 
volve at a speed of 28-r.p.m. One 
gallon of tumbling lacquer will 
cover approximately 275-sq. ft. of 
surface on birch or maple, such 
as is ordinarily used for turnings. 
About one quart of tumbling 
polish is required for each gallon 
of lacquer. 

Tumbling lacquer should not be 
confused with other lacquer; for 
example, dipping, brushing, and 
spraying lacquers, as this ma- 


terial is made by an entirely dif- 
ferent process. 

Blueprints of a tumbling barrel 
such as is specified in this article, 
or any other information regard- 
ing the finishing of these tops, 
will be furnished gladly by the 
writer upon request. 


Modern Color Trend 


This modern color trend, 

You wonder what it’s all about, 

Now let me tell you my dear friend, 
The why and ifs, you'll soon find out. 


There was a time not lo ago, 

When everything that you could buy, 

Was either drab or white as snow, 

be soon tired of it and wondered 
why. 


But now this Modernistic Age, 

Has ao about the greatest 
chang 

Colors Cave become the rag 

From parlor chairs to Kitchen range. 

When used in proper tints and 
shades, 

That harmonize but do not clash, 

You find that color promenades 

Ahead of all, just like a flash. 


It brings to us such beauty and 
charm. 

That cannot otherwise be found, 

Such cheerfulness and restfulness, 

To almost everything 


LaTowsky in New Du Pont Job 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of H. R. LaTowsky as 
Assistant Sales Manager of the 
Chemical Specialties Division of E. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
This division markets the No. 7 line 
of automotive chemicals. Mr. La- 
Towsky has previously been District 
Sales Manager of the Paint and 
Varnish Division of the Du Pont Co. 


Valentine’s New Executive 


The Valentine & Co., (varnishes 

& colors) 386 Fourth Ave., New York 

announces that Mr. EB. W. 

for many years Regional 

Director of the Glidden Co., and of 

Adams & Elting Co., resigned as of 

February ist to go with the Execu- 
tive offices of Valentine & Co. 
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To Be Brown 


By 
WM. J. MISKELLA* 


New School Furniture 


Consulting Engineer on Finishing Problems 
reveals what has been accomplished and 
accepted in the work of standardizing finish 


colors for four different woods used in the 


N JANUARY Ist, 1930, there 
was released for the use of 
those in the finishing industry, a 
set of standard panels on three 
different kinds of woods—the fin- 
ish of all of which matched per- 
fectly in spite of the variations 
in the woods and other variables 
not heretofore considered. This 
was the result of months of labori- 
ous research and laboratory work 
in determining upon the best 
methods of procedure. 

The idea was acceptable to the 
Simplified Practice Division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
which has done such fine work 
in many diversified industrial 
channels. This is the first time 
that a single wood finish has re- 
ceived the attention of so many 
competitors and men in various 
walks of life. It required some 
one to take the lead and this was 
done by those organized to give 
better service to the schools of 
the nation in the matter of fur- 
nishing them with equipment that 
will be more uniform in color. 

One of the first things to be 
discovered was the fact that build- 
ing architects, as a rule, dictate 
the finish that is to be used on the 
building trim within a_ school; 


*Author of The Practical Finishing 
Series. 


manufacture of school desks and seats 


and, after that it is up to the 
furniture manufacturer to match 
the samples submitted, making the 
furniture harmonize with the fin- 
ish the architect specified for the 
building. 

This, obviously, was the wrong 
procedure. When one stops to 
consider, he fully realizes the 
staining and finishing of the 
building trim can be varied with- 
out much trouble or expense; but 
when it comes to making school 
furniture match the finish of the 
trim, he finds there are wide com- 
plications involved that reach out 
into channels which, at first 
thought, were not taken into con- 
sideration. 


Matched Finishes 


When a special finish comes in- 
to a finishing room to be matched 
it means, first of all, that someone 
will have to assume the responsi- 
bility of making up the stain and 
filler to be used in the finishing 
of the particular order in hand. 
The regular formula for the fac- 
tory standard cannot be used. It 
also means the doctoring and 
shading of the factory standard 
with possible deteriorating effects 
after the article is placed in serv- 
ice. For example, sun-fastness, 
stableness, and other character- 
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colors that stand the gaff 


Intense heat—freezing cold—pounding hail 
and scouring wind give airplane finishes 
the acid test. In this field, as in every other, 
Sherwin-Williams has perfected finishes to 
master these exacting factors. New stand- 
ards of visibility, durability, smoothness of 
texture and richness of color have resulted. 
The combination of S-W Nitrate Dope, 
Semi-pigmented Dope and Aero Finish 
gives a flexible surface light in weight and 
strong in protection. 

Write for “Airplane Finishing Specifica- 
tions.” The Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. 
708, 601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
AERO FINISHES 


Trade-m 


For Planes, Hangars and Equipment 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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istics would contribute to the 
physical properties of the result- 
ant formula. 


For Four Woods 


Anyway, it was soon established 
that color standards would have 
to be made up and that these 
would necessarily have to be 
applicable to plain oak, quartered 
oak, birch and maple. If any 
reader has ever had the task of 
applying a finish to these four 
kinds of wood and has succeeded 
in making them look alike after 
the finish has been completed, he 
will know what problem had to 
be faced. 

After a certain definite stage 
had been reached, a meeting was 
called at which were present over 
100 representatives of furniture 
organizations. The facts that had 
been established were presented 
to these representatives after 
which a committee—with the 
power to act—was selected to 
work with the research laboratory 
and to pass upon the results that 
were attained. When a satisfac- 
tory step had been made they 
were to have it standardized and 
published. 

Finally, it was thought best to 
call a conference and get a mass 
opinion on the results that had 
been developed after the long and 
laborious study in which hundreds 
of wood panels on the various 
woods had been made up and dis- 
carded. At this conference there 
were representatives of furniture 
manufacturers, distributors, archi- 
tects, superintendents, and pur- 
chasing agents. 


Value of Standard Colors 
All the representatives present 


Editor's Note: See editorial on 
114, in the December issue, which 
covers the work done previous to 
establishing the standard. 


recognized the economic value of 
the work that had been done and 
approved the standards that had 
been created. They were quick 
to note that the expenditure of 
much time and labor was respon- 
sible for getting such results as 
were presented. 

Too, it was recalled that the 
experiences of the past—such as 
increased cost of the furniture, 
due to the special treatment 
needed to make the finish match 
a particular sample submitted; 
the discordant effect created in 
the school room by the variety of 
finishes on the different equip- 
ment items installed, and so on— 
would not be repeated after the 
new system had become estab- 
lished. 


Sample Finished Panels 


Hundreds of sample panels were 
made up, using the separate stain- 
ing and filling operations. The 
grain and the texture of the wood 
alone was cause for wide vari- 
ations, not only in the woods that 
came from different parts of the 
country, but even in wood that 
came from the same tree. Then 
there was the varying conditions 
due to the way in which the light 
affected the appearance of the fin- 
ish; and, in addition, the fact that 
a particular sample would match 
perfectly when viewed from one 
direction, but not match at all 
when viewed from the opposite 
direction. 

All of these factors brought up 
the point of establishing a maxi- 
mum and a minimum limit, which 
was done by making up sets of 
standard panels in groups of 
three; the medium shade, which 
was the standard, and the two 
panels establishing the allowable 
limits. These sets were repeated 
for the three kinds of wood regu- 
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isNOT “‘justanotherremover’’ 


HERE are literally hundreds of 

removers on the market. Most 
of them will remove paint, varnish, 
enamel, lacquer, and shellac. Give 
them enough applications and enough 
time and they will all do the job. 

BUT—only Lingerwett will give 
you the quickest action with the least 
material. One application will go 
through coat after coat, and with 
astonishing rapidity. Two or three 
applications will quickly lick any job 
you can put up to it. 

Lingerwett is not “just an- 
other remover.” It is a different re- 
mover and gives different results, as 
thousands of users, big and little, 
know to their great satisfaction. 

Incidentally, Lingerwett is the larg- 
est selling remover in America, and 
it got there by being the best. 

You don’t have to take anything 
for granted. You can find out the 
facts for yourself right on your own 
work. Mail that Free Trial Can cou- 
pon now and learn, first hand, with- 
out risk, how Lingerwett can save you 
money and speed up your work. 


The FREE TRIAL 
CAN will prove 
to you its real 
superiority. 

v 


The Wilson-Imperial Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Mail coupon 
for FREE 
Lingerwett 


NOW —— > 


| 
The Wilson-Imperial Company, 
119 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
Please send me a free trial can of 
Lingerwett Remover. 
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larly used in school furniture— 
plain oak, quartered oak and 
maple. 

Under the new system it will 
be possible for a school to place 
an order for some furniture to- 
day, specifying the certified color; 
and in two, three or four years 
from today, the same shade or 
color may be had on additional 
equipment that may be installed 
alongside of that represented in 
the present order. 

The architects will know what 
the standard color of the equip- 
ment is and will be able to choose 
an appropriate and harmonious 
color for the building trim, which 
will mean that the finish will not 
have to be made special but may 
be selected from the same mate- 
rials as were used by the furniture 
finishing concerns. 


Other Applications 


While this development and re- 
search work was done primarily 
on school seats and desks for the 
pupils, there are other lines yet 
to be included, even in the field of 
school furniture. What about the 
office desks, bookcases, kinder- 
garten furniture, laboratory fur- 
nishings, domestic science equip- 
ment, as also the art and manual 
training departments? To this 
list could be added the cafeteria 
equipment, lantern slide cabinets, 
clocks, and other items too numer- 
ous to mention here. There is 
even the angle of imitation wood 
grain finishes on metal, which has 
not as yet been established. 

At any rate the new order of 
things will simplify matters for 
the finishing foreman and the 
agitation and interest created in 
this school furniture problem will 
have far reaching effects. No 
longer will it be necessary to 
make a special matching job gut 
of each piece of furniture on a 


certain order, for these standards 
are so far ahead of anything here- 
tofore produced that the net 
result will be one of great ad- 
vancement. 


How It Will Work 


Many, of course, will be inter- 
ested in knowing the process used 
in finishing the standard panel 
samples, but I am not permitted 
to give out that information at 
this time. Anyway, it is not ex- 
pected that the various manufac- 
turers who supply stain and filler 
to the woodworking industries will 
want to follow the exact methods 
that were used in making the 
sample panels. Rather they will 
prefer to change their own for- 
mulas to make the color conform 
to the standard established by the 
school furniture trade. In doing 
so, however, they will have to be 
careful to avoid marketing finish- 
ing materials which will not be 
stable and which will not change 
when the rays of the sun, passing 
through an open school window, 
fall dirctly on the wooden sur- 
faces. 

This, incidently, produces a 
change that is entirely apart from 
that made when the sun’s rays 
pass through the window glass. 
In other words, the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun are intercepted by 
the window glass. This and other 
factors such as separation, sta- 
bility, neutrality and so on are all 
subject to the careful scrutiny of 
the laboratory before it may be 
said that the new formula is per- 
fectly all right. 

As previously stated, the work 
done on this problem will have a 
far reaching effect and will be 
discussed to a wide extent as time 
goes on. There will be manufac- 
turing difficulties to overcome 
and, naturally, there will be appli- 
cation questions to be settled, but 
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This test has 
cut costs in scores of 
processes 


Try it, Mr. Chemist. We send 
you a sample of Butanol free 


ENTLEMEN: In order that 
you may make a test with our 
versatile alcohol, Butanol, we want 
to send youa sample free. Butanol 
has cut costs and contributed to 
the improvement of many different 
processes. We could cite you sev- 
eral remarkable examples of the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
alert chemists in utilizing this re- 
markable product. 
A test is all we ask. A 
test in your own laboratory 
where you can find out just 
buty! alcohol of 
le ceptional purity. t 
sible that Butanol can sim- is a solvent, a blend- 
plity or improve your pres- % ao ing agent, a dehy- 


drator, a penetrant, 
ent production. = a defrother and a 


This free sample will be — base for a multitude 
sent to you without obliga- | “ ry of useful organic 
tion of any kind. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon 
at right. 


Butanol 


the versatile alcohol made by come 


5 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: Please send us your free 
test can of Butanol at once. 


Commercial Solvents Corporation Company's name 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave., Address... 


New York, N. Y. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C.2, London, Eng. 
PLANTS: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Il. 


City... State 
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after they are all ironed out, every 
one concerned will be much better 
satisfied, especially the pupils and 
the teachers who have to look at 
the finishes every school day. 
Unconsciously, of course, but 
nevertheless it is true, the effect 
of discords in color is ever present 
and does have its effect upon the 
nervous system. 


Tumble Finishing Wood 
Handles 

The tumbling barrel offers an 
economical means of finishing 
wood handles and other small 
wood parts requiring a natural 
wax finish. Two operations, sand- 
ing and finishing, are often ac- 
complished in this manner in one 
operation, and the attendant may 
be an unskilled laborer. 

Barrels suitable for this pur- 
pose are mounted to rotate on 
their longitudinal axis, and a 
hinged door in the side of the 
barrel is arranged to admit and 
release material to be finished. 
The size and design of barrel 
most suitable, of course, will de- 
pend somewhat upon the size and 
shape of the pieces to be finished, 
and the quantity produced. 

The process is simple. Small 
wood chips, shavings and pieces 
of block paraffin are placed in the 
barrel until it is about one fourth 
filled. Using an ordinary scoop 
shovel, the turned handles are 
shoveled into the barrel contain- 
ing shavings and paraffin wax. 
When the barrel begins rotating 
the handles are tumbled or agi- 
tated so that each one is continu- 
ally in motion and always shifting 
its position. This rubbing contact 
with the wood chips and shavings 
smooths the surfaces of the 
handles to be finished and at the 
same time their rubbing contact 
with the blocks of paraffin tends 


to work the wax into the pores 
of the wood, producing a natural 
wax finish. 

The length of time required to 
produce an acceptable finish de- 
pends upon the kind of wood and 
the shape of the part to be fin- 


ished. For instance, turned wood 
handles such as are used on tire 
pumps—made of oak or hickory— 
require about 20 minutes tumbling 
time. This time could be reduced 
on a wood that is less brashy but 
closer grained.—P. C. B. 


Joseph G. Denny Dies 


A notice from Denny, Hilborn & 
Rosenbach, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
states: 

“It is with deep sorrow that we 
announce the death of our President, 
Mr. Joseph G. Denny on February 3.” 


William J. Harris With North 
Bergen Varnish Corp. 


The North Bergen Varnish Corp., 
(mfrs. of varnishes, lacquers and 
some 989, 39th St., North Bergen, 

J., announces that’ Mr. William J. 
Harrie has joined the organization 
as General Plant Superintendent. 
Mr. Harris has been identified with 
the paint and varnish industry for 
over 35 years. He was formerly 

with Devoe & Raynolds, Murphy 
o_ Co. and the Essex Varnish 
‘0. 
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Outlasts Spar CO! 

Which finish would your customer choose? Surely not 
the Spar Varnish which cracked and chalked after seven 
months of exposure . . . not when exposure under 
identical conditions scarcely touched the lacquer film 
formulated with Rezyls! 

Many similar tests establish the extreme durability of 
Rezyl-formulated lacquers. Exposed to ultra-violet light, 
Rezyl, clear or pigmented, lacquers outlast other films 
as much as three to one. 

In addition to imparting durability, Rezyls are true 
solvents of nitrocellulose, they reduce the nitrocellulose 
requirements, and are entirely suitable for lacquers to 
be used for finishing and refinishing wood and metal for 
indoor and outdoor service. Many lacquer users are now 
getting these excellent results from Rezyls in their clear 
and pigmented lacquers. 

Investigate Rezyls. Let us send you complete informa- 
tion on this and our other lacquer ingredients: Rezyl 
Balsams for plasticising; Teglac for furniture lacquers; 
and Ethyl Lactate, a high-boiling solvent. Use the 
coupon for convenience. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
535 Filth Avenue New York 


American Cyanamid Compan 
535 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 
I am interested in Lacquers containing Teglac or Rezyls 
for use in the applications checked. 
My lacquer supplier is 
Furniture Textile 
Industrial Automotive 


Address 


1 Mark for attention of 
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A Hole Filler Putty 


In emergencies I have made 
hard putty, for filling holes in 
castings, by adding common 
starch to clear lacquer, mixing 
the two until the mass is “like 
mud.” This putty will dry very 
hard and will be quite hard to 
sand. To make the same putty 
softer, add some air-float graphite 
to it. This will sand much easier 
and, as graphite will not bleed, 
it can be sprayed over with white 
enamel.—A. L. Medel. 


Where to Cut Costs 


“A stitch in time saves two in 
the bush.” What? That’s it, 
“Saves nine.” 

If a reasonable amount of care 
is exercised in the first operations 
of wood finishing, the success of 
the final finish is increased 50%. 


“The Valspar Corporation” 
Announced by Valentine & Co. 


Formation of The Valspar Corpora- 
tion to function as a holding company 
for the varied interests of Valentine 
& Co. both here and abroad is an- 
nounced by L. Valentine Pulsifer, 
President. 

“The new corporation will also act 
as a medium for the acquisition of 
such new units as may from time to 


time prove advantageous in the sup- 
plementing of the Company’s mer- 
chandizing and manufacturing activ- 
ities," Mr. Pulsifer stated. ‘This 
step is taken in the belief that a 
completely rounded unit, capable of 
operating in every attractive field 
within the paint and varnish industry, 
is the one most assured of future 
sound and profitable growth.” 

The Valspar Corporation will have 
its headquarters in New York, and its 
officers will be the same as those of 
Valentine & Co. Through Valentine 
& Co., The Valspar Corporation will 
own a majority stock interest in the 
Cie. des Vernis Valentine, its French 
subsidiary, all the stock of the Con- 
Ferro Paint & Varnish Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., and a substantial stock 
interest in one of the oldest and best 
known English paint companies. The 
vigorous program for the expansion 
of the Company’s activities which has 
been under way for some time, con- 
templates further additions to this 
group of complementary units. 

The Valspar Corporation will own 
through subsidiaries three modern 
well equipped plants in the United 
States—one in Brooklyn, N. Y., one 
in South Kearny, N. J., and one in 
St. Louis, Mo. These plants are 
strategically located to serve both 
domestic and export markets, and fur- 
ther extensions to the South Kearny 
plant, which is on both rail and deep 
water and has a ground area of over 
14 acres, will be undertaken to ac- 
commodate the corporation's increas- 
ing lines. The Cie. des Vernis Val- 
entine owns an up-to-date plant in 
Paris, France, which in addition to 
its large lacquer facilities, has re- 
cently been equipped to manufacture 
all types of paints, varnishes and 
enamels. The company’s English 
affiliate manufactures the Valspar 
products under the Valentine for- 
mulas and processes in two plants in 
England and one in Australia. 

The total sales of the companies in 
the Valspar group were between 
$11,000,000 and $12,000,000 in 1929. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
The Summers Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Formerly 
LANDRO-SUMMERS COMPANY, Inc. 


Will have an IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT to 


make in the next issue of this Magazine 
THE SUMMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


12132 Woodrow Wilson Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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HE higher solvent power of 

PENTEXEL allows for an 
increased amount of hydrocarbons— 
with attendant lowered cost — and 
higher lacquer quality. 
The excellent blush resistance of 
PENTEXEL permits the use of an 
increased quantity of rapid evaporating 
solvents, not otherwise usable because 
of poor blush resistance. 
Theslowevaporation rateof PENTEXEL 
promotes good flowing and allows amply 
for levelling of the lacquer film. 
Thus, an excessively high quality product 
itself, it exerts a marked influence upon 
the entire process, making possible the 
inclusion of many low cost elements, 
with perfect safety, which might other- 
wise be considered hazardous. 
PENTEXEL is stable—compatible with 
all pigments —and, an excellent gum 
solvent. Nevertheless, its cost is low. 


The SHARPLES SOLVENTS Corp 


2304 Westmoreland St., Philadelphia 
548B Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 501A Fifth Ave., New York 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Early American 
Furniture and Finish 


Calling attention to the styles, woods and finishes 


By 
J. K. COOPER 


characteristic of Early American furniture and 
explaining how to finish restored and reproduced 


pieces of this furniture. 


N THE EARLY days of Amer- 

ican history it seems that New 
England attracted more skilled 
artisans than the other colo- 
nies, and a considerable variety of 
furniture was made. Among the 
most notable examples of early 
American, which generally means 
New England, is the oak chest 
which started as a piece of sea- 
men’s furniture. When first adap- 
ted for home use, it was made 
larger, and when decorated with 
carvings became known as the 
Hadley chest. Later, drawers 
were provided and the chests 
were made of walnut, maple and 
mahogany. In its final form it 
became the highboy with many 
drawers and fancy drawer pulls. 


Furniture Styles and Woods 

Other New England examples 
are the banister-back chair in wal- 
nut, the butterfly table usually in 
maple, the pine slat-backed rush- 
bottomed chairs and many types 
of Windsor chairs in hickory and 
maple with pine bottoms; also the 
spread-leg draw-top Providence 
table, the Governor Winthrop desk 
in walnut or mahogany with flat 
or serpentine front, and the pie- 
crust table. 

In 1720, mahogany came into 
use and then followed the repro- 
duction of Chippendale, Sheraton 
and many other types. The 


Dutch Colonial furniture included 
mostly high linen-chests, oak or 
maple settees, folding tables and 
deep pine rockers. 

The Dutch were great for 
painted furniture. Rush-bottom 
slat-back chairs and settees were 
painted black or gray and dec- 
orated with simple floral designs 
in red, blue and yellow. Cup- 
boards were painted black and 
blue outside, and yellow, red or 
brown inside. 

By 1750, mahogany had won its 
way to the front, and in Philadel- 
phia it was used on all the best 
work. Curly maple was often 
used also. Many of the famed 
Philadelphia Windsor chairs, both 
hoop-backed and comb-backed, 
were made of birch. 

In reproducing American Colo- 
nial finish, a lot depends on the 
wood. The Colonial finishers and 
cabinet makers probably rubbed 
oak and walnut with hot oil or 
wax and French-polished their 
mahogany; but whether we use 
these woods, or pine, cherry or 
birch, our present-day finishes 
must be used in various ways to 
imitate the aged appearance of 
the best preserved antique finishes 
on oak. 

The standard shade of Jacobean 
oil or water stains may be used, 
but the finisher must high-light 
the panel centers and raised sur- 
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CORONATION 
RUG, the only one 
in existence, was 
used at the corona- 
tion of Shah Sufi 
of Persia, 1628. 
Courtesy of M. 
Chamalian, N. Y. 


WEARS ON AND ON... 
like the work of a master craftsman 


eee ago, unknown craftsmen spent years 


of patient toil to produce an Oriental rug that 
the world recognizes today as a masterpiece. Into 
itthey wove a beauty that time has only mellowed, 
a durability that has defied the constant tread of 
thousands of pairs of feet. 

Remote though it may seem at first thought, 
there is a kinship between du Pont finishes and 
this old masterpiece of the weaver’s loom. The 
beauty of Duco, its amazing durability, are the 
fruit of years of effort on the part of du Pont 
chemists and engineers. Every gallon of this 
finish is the same perfect product of the great 
du Pont research and development organization. 

The durability of Duco, Du Lux Varnishes, 
du Pont Wood Lacquers, 1985 Sealer and other 
du Pont finishes, is the direct result of du Pont’s 
vast resources. It is the dominant reason for their 
fast-growing use among makers of fine furniture. 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 

Industrial Finishes Division, Parlin, N.J., Chicago, Ill., San 


Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., Canadian Industries Limited, 
Paint and Varnish Division, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 


8 QUICK FACTS 

that explain the leadership 

of du Pont finishes 

1. Vast research and develop- 
ment organization. 

2. Rigid laboratory control of 
all products. 

3. Unequalled manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

4. Technical chemical service. 

5. Technical engineering ser- 
vice. 

6. Sales and service organiza- 
tion. 

7. Warehouse and delivery ser- 
vice. 

8. Color advisory service. 


The Duco Oval on tag or seal helps 
buyers identify a Duco finish on many 
leading lines of furniture. 


DUCO... made only by du Pont 
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faces. This is done while the oil 
stain is still wet. Great care must 
be exercised when shading from 
light to dark. In the case of water 
stain, fine sandpaper is used after 
the stain is dry. No filler is used; 
a protective coat of wax is ap- 
plied and rubbed to a dull finish. 


To Finish Walnut 


For walnut finish use a stain of 
standard American walnut, or a 
trifle deeper in color. It may be 
an oil or water stain; filler is 
optional for a William and Mary 
design, but is always used on 
Queen Anne and such Georgian 
patterns as may be executed in 
walnut. The protective finish con- 
sists of shellac with two coats of 
rubbing varnish or three coats of 
lacquer. Rub to the dullest finish 
possible. For a mahogany finish 
on Queen Anne furniture, the stain 
may consist of 2-oz. of red and 
4-oz. of brown dry stain dissolved 
in one gallon of hot water, or for 
Queen Anne, Heppelwhite and 
Chippendale, use 6-0z. standard 
Adam dry stain straight. 

The latter is sometimes high- 
lighted by sanding lightly in panel 
centers and around drawer pulls, 
and shaded deeper around mould- 
ings with jet nigrosine. All the 
work is filled with red or brown 
paste filler. In case of Sheraton, 
red mahogany filler is all that is 
needed to provide the necessary 
color; for a_ protective finish, 
shellac, rubbing varnish or lac- 
quer may be used. 


Maple and Pine 

Maple was a very popular wood 
for the early American furniture, 
and it is favored at present for 
our reproductions of today. The 
stain should consist of walnut 
crystals, aniline red and aniline 
yellow powders combined in a 


water solution to give the wood 
that old mellow aged appearance. 
The formula must be varied ac- 
cording to the wood to get the 
right effect. A protective coating 
of clear lacquer or shellac is then 
put on and the surface is waxed 
to a dull finish. 

Pine is in demand today, as 
many of the corner cupboards and 
blanket chests and other types 
of chests of early times were made 
of pine. Orange shellac is an ex- 
cellent coating and is just right 
in color for a true reproduction of 
the early pine; it is rubbed dull 
and waxed. 


Box Co. Installing Modern 
Equipment 


In line with the industrial expan- 
sion and modernization schemes 
recommended in the recent Hoover 
conferences, the Robertson Paper 
Box Co., Inc., manufacturer of fold- 
ing paper boxes, has started con- 
struction of an extensive new boiler 
plant addition to its Montville, Conn., 
plant. 

The structure, which is to be of 
modern fireproof construction, will 
house two new 200-h.p. horizontal 
return tubular International boilers 
fired by a Kennedy Van Saun Coal 
Pulverizing unit. 

The company operates its own 

per mill and the new boiler unit 
will furnish steam for the paper ma- 
chines and for a new 90-h.p. Lee 
Steam Turbine which will drive part 
of the paper making equipment. 


Silk Screen Methods 
of Reproduction 


The Naz-Dar Co., (silk screen proc- 
ess paints, equipment & supplies) 
4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, is dis- 
tributing an interesting and infor- 
mative book entitled “Silk Screen 
Methods of Reproduction,” by Mr. 
Bert Zahn. The book includes de- 
tailed and specific information about 
the decoration of various articles, let- 
tering, trademarking and sign work 
by the silk screen method. It gives 
complete directions for this work as 
to material, equipment and methods. 
There are 151 pages, size 5x7\%-in. 
with over 100 illustrations. This book 
is bound in red leatherette and sells 
postpaid to any point in the 
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Highlighted Furniture 


Finishing 


The purpose of highlighting, the importance of 


YOUNGS 


HE TREND of recent years 
towards the acquisition of the 
beautiful for the modern home 
has taken the furniture manufac- 
turer back through the years to 
“ye olden days,” when the making 
of a piece of furniture was a long, 
tedious job and the proper finish- 
ing of it was a matter of artistry. 
This trend is apparent today in 
the methods of highlighting or 
shading, which is so prevalent on 
the better classes of furniture that 
are finished in the natural; that 
is, where the grain is not hidden 
or obscured by pigment enamels. 
Primarily, it is supposed to be 
an aping of the wear of service 
during a period of time, and since 
the aged finish showed the most 
wear about the parts that were 
handled most frequently, those 
parts are now made lighter in 
tone. Still, it is a too common 
occurrence to walk into a furniture 
store and see the shaded or darker 
places around the parts that will 
be handled most frequently, thus 
making an anomaly of the idea 
behind the popularity of the high- 
lights and their intended effects. 
It is an axiom, or should be, that 
in all finishing of this kind, there 
must be no line of demarcation 
between the lighter and the 
darker parts. They should blend 
into each other gradually—almost 


placing it properly and how the effects are pro- 
duced according to several practical, rapid and 
economical methods used by mod 


ern ers. 


imperceptibly; otherwise the in- 
tended effect is entirely lost. 


Methods of Highlighting 

There are several methods of 
blending to produce the desired 
highlights. One is to use water 
stains of unequal reduction; that 
is, spray the entire surface first 
with a weak solution of the stain, 
and then spray the parts desired 
darker with a stronger stain of the 
same material. 

Another way to obtain the de- 
sired effect, when using water 
stains, is to wet the parts that 
are to be lighter with clear water, 
and then spray the entire article 
while the treated surfaces are still 
wet. This acts the same way as a 
weaker solution; the water on the 
piece under the spraying serves 
to weaken the stain that hits those 
parts. 

Some expert highlighters make 
these two or more tones with a 
stain of the same strength, but 
they secure the highlight effects 
through a clever manipulation of 
the spray gun. The workman 
holds the gun at an ordinary dis- 
tance from the piece where the 
darker shade is desired and, as he 
approaches the places to be made 
lighter, he gradually draws the 
gun away, at the same time gradu- 
ally reducing finger pressure on 
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the trigger so that what is prac- 
tically a mist coat only, reaches 
the parts to be left lighter. 

With oil stains it is a better 
practice to secure the highlight 
effects by means of wiping, bear- 
ing down harder on the wiping 
cloth where the tone is wanted 
lighter and wiping lighter where 
a darker shade is wanted. This 
process requires skillful manipula- 
tion, however, for it is so easy to 
leave ragged edges and edges that 
are not properly blended together. 

In some cases this highlighting 
is done by lightly sanding the 
stained surface, either oil or water 
stained, where it is to be high- 
lighted, but here also it is difficult 
to avoid leaving a sharp change 
from light to dark. 

Where the work is a matter of 
quick production rather than 
artistic finishing, almost the same 
results may be obtained through 
use of shading stains applied after 
the surface has been stained and 
filled. This is a matter of skillful 
gun manipulation—by lightening 
the spray coat as the border line 
is reached and only using a mist 
coat to approach the light areas. 
It is a good idea, however, to spray 
a coat of clear lacquer over this 
blend in order to protect it and 
level off the surface. 

By means of the above methods 
it is possible to closely approxi- 
mate the old time antique furni- 
ture, which is so popular today, 
and to bring forth furniture that is 
not only usable but which also 
imparts an element of beauty to 
the home. 


Tape Masks Sandblast 


We have read with considerable 
interest the article entitled “Sand- 
blasted Antique Oak Lacquer 
Finished,” by Mr. E. T. Miller, on 


page 50 in the January issue, and 
are pleased to advise that we have 
recently been doing a little experi- 
mental sandblasting—using some 
tape of our own manufacture to 
protect part of the surface from 
the blasts of abrasive. 

We find that if a strip of in- 
dustrial tape is placed on a sheet 
of metal or a piece of wood, or any 
other material, and then the sand- 
blast is directed against it and 
around it, that the surface not 
protected by the tape will be af- 
fected by the blast, but the portion 
that is covered with the tape re- 
mains unchanged.—The Seamless 
Rubber Co. 


Biax’s “Power Equipped Hands” 

Biax Flexible Shaft Co., Ince. 
(flexible shafted power tools), 20 E. 
17th St., New York, N. Y., has just 
published a booklet illustrating and 
giving specifications on flexible-shaft 
tools for “grinding, drum and disc 
sanding, snagging, filing, wire brush- 
ing, buffing, polishing, drilling and 
other cutting and cleaning operations 
on steel, sheet metals, iron, bronze, 
brass, aluminum, copper, monel 
metal, nickel, chromium, wood, 
bakelite, fiber and rubber.” This 
illustrated booklet contains 12 pages, 
size 8%xll-in., and is printed on 
coated stock in two colors. 


Maynard Joins Hoboken White 
Lead & Lacquer Co. 


H. E. Maynard is now associated 
with the Hoboken White Lead & 
Lacquer Co., Hoboken, N. J., as 
Sales Manager of the Industrial Di- 
vision. This company manufactures 
line of industrial fin- 
shes. 


Silver Jubilee for Paasche 
Airbrush Co. 


The Paasche Airbrush Co., 1921 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl., is 
now celebrating its Silver Jubilee 
anniversary. At the recent annual 
meeting, Mr. Jens A. Paasche, Presi- 
dent, spoke of the development of 
modern aircoating methods since he 
entered the airbrush field 25 years 
ago. The first patent was granted 
Mr. Paasche in 1905 and since then 
the airbrush has developed to meet 
all the many diversified aircoating. 
finishing, coloring and painting needs 
of industry today. 
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for E fliciont 
rum 


Insures an unobstructed 
interior view of drums, 
cans, tanks and cylinders. 


ERE is a device for inspecting 
empty containers, checking 
contents, or making sure “empties” 
areempty before returning to shipper. 


The Drum and Barrel Inspection 
Lamp is a really safe and efficient 
tool for the inspection of new and 
used drums, barrels, cylinders, cans, 
tanks, tank wagons and tank boats. 
Itis in general use also at powder 
plants, flour mills, coal mines... 
wherever a spark may mean either 
property destruction or loss of life. 


It is entirely portable, and current 
is supplied by four standard flash- 


light cells contained in the handle 
of the lamp. It throws a powerful 
white light that penetrates every 
corner and crevice of the container. 
Constructed of heavy aluminum, it 
has a specially guarded lens, and 
withstands rough handling. The 
automatic light switch is totally en- 
closed and vapor-proof. 


The Drum and Barrel Inspection 
Lamp is sure to return its small cost 
to you many times over. We'll gladly 
send one on approval to any of your 
plants for examination and trial. 


the VoL-U-MIETER CoO., ine. 


Engineers to the Liquid Handling Industry 


717 OHIO STREET 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Old Faithful Drum Cleaners and Agitators 
Drum and Barrel Inspection Lamps 


Bruno Can and Bottle Filling Machines 
Vol-U-Meter Filling Device 


Send for Complete Catalog 


VUM 42 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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The Auburn Finish—-II 


Production Superintendent of the Auburn Auto- 


By 
Cc. E. HILKEY 


mobile Co. (Connersville plant) describes the 
methods and illustrates equipment used in finish- 


ing wheels and sheet metal parts, such as fenders 
and hoods of the Auburn car 


RAWING all of the widely 

divergent threads of a 50- 
acre plant through the eye of the 
proverbial needle, which in our 
case is the assembly line, is an 
easy task—theoretically and me- 
chanically; merely a matter of 
mathematics, blueprints, men and 
materials. But actually making 
the ends meet and continue to 
meet, thereby obtaining an even 
steady flow of finished parts, is 
the real job. 

Our buildings and conveyor 
systems are planned according to 
accepted practice and installed 
to suit our individual needs. To 
further eliminate costly delays we 
have’ established semi-finished 
parts supply bases at strategic 
points on the sheet metal and 
wheel lines. These bases compare 
in purpose and operation with the 


two described last month in the 
body department, and they have 
proved to be very efficient. 

The mixing room and central- 
pressure-tank supply room—feed- 
ing the sheet metal and wheel- 
finishing departments—contains 
13 sixty-gallon colored lacquer 
tanks and 13 ten-gallon booster 
tanks; it is located in a brick 
building adjacent to the sheet 
metal and wheel department. 
This system is entirely separate 
from that of the body finishing 
department. Feed lines on both 
systems are placed in  under- 
ground concrete tunnels which 
connect the various buildings. 

Sheet metal parts comprise 
hoods, fenders, radiator and run- 
ning-board flashing, rear fender 
aprons and running boards. Com- 
ing from the stamping department, 
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Snuff Out Paint 


and Enamel Fires 


DRY—HARMLESS 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


this Modern Way 


Several kinds of extinguishers 
will put out fires in the finishing 
shop. But the damage they do, 
and the mess they make often 
costs more than the fire itself. 


The modern way to kill fire 
is with the Lux Extinguisher. 
Lux does no water damage... 
spoils no parts... and leaves no 
dirt. After Lux has put the fire 
out, the men go right back to 
work again. 

Lux is a new development in 
fire protection. Instead of using 
harmfulchemicals Luxsmothers 
flames with Lux gas (carbon 
dioxide)—a clean, non- poisonous 
substance in which fire cannot 
exist. 

Lux offers better fire protec- 
tion for your finishing processes. 
Don’t wait for fire to ravage 
your plant. Mail the coupon to- 
day for complete details, with- 
out obligation. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


Send complete details of the Lux Extinguisher free of obligation. 


Name 
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these parts are run through a 
washing and drying machine. A 
boiling chemical cleaner, con- 
stantly agitated, cleans the metal 
surfaces and parts which, after 
emerging from the chemical wash, 
immediately pass through a short 
oven operated at 500°F.; here the 
parts are thoroughly dried. Leav- 
ing this oven, which is virtually a 
part of the washing machine, the 
parts pass through a _ cooling 
tunnel and are removed from the 
conveyor at the outfeed end and 
inspected. Any traces of grease 
or rust remaining are hand 
cleaned with lacquer reducer. 


Sheet Metal Finishing 


We use two classes of sheet- 
metal finish—lacquer and baked 
enamel. Both color and specifica- 
tions determine the process em- 
ployed. The lacquer finish proc- 
ess is as follows: These parts 
are dipped in an oil primer, and 
suspended by wire hooks on an 
overhead conveyor to drain as 
they slowly pass from the dipping 
room into an oven where they are 
baked for 40-min. at 350°F. On 


Lacquer storage room No. 1 


colored-lacquer tanks and 13 ten-gallon booster tanks, 


. 13 sixty-gallon 
etc. 


leaving this oven, the metal sur- 
faces are dry sanded with No. 
240 sandpaper and again placed on 
the overhead conveyor which 
carries them through a series of 
spray booths where four coats of 
lacquer are sprayed onto the sheet 
metal. After each coat of lacquer 
there is a short space for oven 
drying. 

Following the last coat of 
lacquer the sheet metal, still on 
the conveyor, passes through ap- 
proximately 60-ft. of oven at about 
160°F. temperature. Outside the 
oven, the sheet metal is removed 
from the conveyor and sanded 
first with No. 320 sandpaper and 
finished with No. 400 sandpaper. 
The sheet metal is then wiped 
with a damp rag and returned to 
the conveyor, where it passes 
through the same oven at approxi- 
mately 160°F. for complete drying. 

Emerging from this oven (re- 
member it is the same conveyor 
throughout) the sheet-metal parts, 
carried by conveyor, enter a mist 
coat booth where lacquer thinner 
is sprayed on to give the sanded 
lacquer a more even and smooth 
surface. After leav- 
ing the mist coat 
booth they pass 
through another low- 
temperature oven; 
then they are re 
moved, placed on 
tables to be lacquer 
rubbed and polished 
with a special 
cleaner. Head lamps 
equipped with power- 
ful blue bulbs are 
used to inspect the 
polished surfaces; 
parts requiring cor- 
rective labor are re- 
turned to the line, 
the others going to 
the stripers. We use 
striping machines 
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tape 
recision edge 


Precision edge! That's the big reason 
why you can apply JONFLEX indus- 
trial tape more accurately. Whatever 
kind of stenciling or masking job it 
may be, you can depend on it that 
JONFLEX will adhere smoothly — 
without wrinkling or buckling. Thank 
the extra quality fine-woven muslin 
for that. 


ONFLEX requires no processing for 

acquer work—another saving of time 
for you. Neither does it require 
warming or coaxing to adhere, or 
strip off when you want it to. It comes 
off in a single ribbon—no sticky bits 
of adhesive remain behind. 


A single trial will sell you on the 
merit of this really fine Johnson & 
—— product. Send the coupon 

ra sample roll of JONFLEX free. 
Do it today. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send free sample roll of 1-inch Jonflex Industrial Tape. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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wherever possible, and of course 
hand stripe those parts on which 
the machine is impractical. After 
drying, these lacquer finished 
sheet metal parts are placed on 
another overhead conveyor which 
delivers them to the assembly 
lines. 

Sheet-metal parts to receive an 
enamel finish are cleaned, as 
herein described, and enter the 
first dip room. The dip rooms 
and baking ovens are all con- 
nected by overhead conveyors; 
the process is very simple—a 
matter of dipping the parts 
suspended by wire hooks, then 
hanging each part on the conveyor 
to drain as it slowly passes from 
the dip room into the oven. We 
dip all enameled sheet metal 
three coats, baking the first coat 
45 minutes at 450°F., the second 
45 minutes at 460°F., and 
the third coat the same 
time and temperature as 
the second. After these 
parts have cooled suffi- 
ciently, they in- 
spected and sent to the 
assembly lines. 


Wheel Finishing 
Our wheel-finishing de- 


partment, shown in the accom- 
panying layout, is located in 
the same building with the as- 
sembly lines and paralleling these 
lines. The line of travel however 
is opposite to that of the assembly 
lines, placing the rim and tire 
assembly station just ahead of 
the main assembly lines and at a 
point where the chassis line 
enters the building. 

There is no trucking of wheels 
at any time, all transferring being 
done by power and gravity con- 
veyors. Of course, all of the spray 
booths in this department are 
fitted with an axle and bearing on 
which the wheel is placed so that 
it may be easily turned while 
being sprayed. 

The first operation consists of 
spraying a coat of oil primer over 
the entire wheel which is then 


Above: 


cally cleaned and dried. 


sheet metal 
etc. 


veyor equipment where 
metal parts are automati- 


Left: Dipping tank for 
parts, fenders, 
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Saves a Year 


K&B 
Continuous 
Conveyor 
Enameling 
Oven .... 


first of itskind ever built, speeds 
up finishing, and makes big re- 
ductions in labor, heat and 
space 


John P. Morgan, vice 
president of the Gemmer 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, says: 
“Our Kirk & Blum70° con- 
tinuous conveyor enam- 
eling oven saves floor 
space, occupying only 8 
x 15 ft., one-tenth as much 
space as occupied by our 
old ovens; totally en- 
closed, we are never troubled 
with dust ; heat is supplied by 
electric units, and the maximum 
current consumption is only 44.8 
KW;; these advantages and others 
not mentioned, combine to give 
us a yearly saving of $5,508.” 

Kirk & Blum engineers are ex- 
perienced in the design and 
construction of industrial finish- 
ing systems—booths, ovens, con- 


THE KIRK & BLUM MBG. CO., 
Detro 


veyors and ventilators, etc.— 
for the furniture, automotive and 
other industries. 


Detailed description of the Gem- 
mer Mfg. Co. installation, and 
other facts concerning our facil- 
ities and service will be sent 
upon request. Submit your in- 
dustrial finishing equipment prob- 
lems to us! 


Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ngame 


2890 Spring 
it Factory and Offices: 4718 Burli 


Pittsburgh Representative: The Bushnell Mchy. Co., 1501 Grant Bldg. 
Louisville 


le Representative: Libe 


Canadian Representative: Canadian-Rogers Ltd 


Blow Pipe Co., Inc., 917 S. 12th St. 


., Winnipeg and Toronto 
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placed in a 30-ft. oven on a roll 
conveyor. As each wheel is 
primed and placed on this con- 
veyor, all of the wheels in the 
oven are moved forward a dis- 
tance equal to the diameter of a 
wheel. The temperature inside 
this oven is 140°F., and approxi- 
mately 15 minutes is required for 
a wheel to pass through. 

As the wheels are taken from 
the outfeed end of the oven they 
are dry sanded, using No. 240 
sandpaper; then they are in- 
spected and any rough surfaces 
are putty glazed. They are then 
placed in another oven—15-ft. 
long and operated at the same 
temperature and in the same 
manner as the previous oven—to 
dry the putty glaze. Leaving this 
oven, the wheels are thoroughly 
sanded, using No. 240 sandpaper. 

Wheels to be finished in black 
are sprayed in booth No. 2, while 
red wheels are transferred to a 
gravity conveyor going to booth 
Neo. 3 for a coat of red lacquer. 
These wheels are returned over 
the second gravity conveyor, 
transferred to the main line, and 
both red and black wheels receive 
a second coat of the respective 
colors in booth No. 4. 

Leaving this booth, wheels are 


placed on the cross conveyor go- 
ing to booth No. 5 which contains 
the striping machine, where the 
contrasting color of lacquer is 
sprayed on to make the stripe 
decoration. Returning over the 
other conveyor, wheels are again 
transferred to the main line and 
go to booth No. 6 for a double 
coat of gloss lacquer. After this 
final coat, the wheels are placed 
on the conveyor to be delivered 
to the rim and _ tire-mounting 
station. 


Assembly; Touch up; Polishing 

I might add here that after 
complete assembly of wheels, 
chassis, motor, body and sheet 
metal parts the entire finished 
metal surfaces are waxed and 
polished. Then follows the final 
inspection and touching up. The 
car is then road tested on the 
proving grounds, brought back, 
final adjustments are made and 
the entire finished metal surfaces 
are again waxed and polished be- 
fore loading for delivery. 

There is yet one thing that I 
would convey to the reader, the 
thing which I consider a vital 


Wheel Stripe 
Operation 


necessity to the manufacture of = 
a good automobile, or anything 
else for that matter, namely that | 
every individual em- 
ployee have a com- Red 
3) plete mental picture of Clear 
the entire manufactur- 
ing process. Answer sana 
his question of, what iio 
becomes of my work? Alumie 
y This knowledge will Gray 
s promote personal in- Gray 
2 
| 3 Fleer lan layout of 
spray booths are G) 
8 marked 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
Sand and Putty, Glare 
sand 
Oven Oven J 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF GENERAL ELECTRIC RESEARCH! 


ALL SIZES 
Half-pint cans to 
52-gal. drums. 
COLORS 
Red . .No.1201 
Clear . . “ 1202 
Blue . . 1206 
Black . . “ 1209 
Brown . . “ 1210 
Green. . “ 1211 
Aluminum “ 1212 
Gray “1214 
Gray . 3207 


© 


Lacquers 


S. PAT. OFF. 


INDUSTRY’S LIQUID ARMOR 


G-E Glyptal Lacquers are more than paint. They protect and seal 
—tanks, pipe lines, motors . . . machinery, structural steel . . . the 
list is endless, in every industry. 

Long-run cost is less because they need no primer, no sizer... one 
glossy coat does the work of two. 

Their tough, flexible film prevents rust, withstands heat, alkalies, 
weak acids, salt spray, mineral oils. And it /asts. 

Applied with spray-gun, brush or dip-tank, these lacquers dry dust- 
free in 30 minutes! Save time and labor. 

G-E Glyptal Lacquers modernize industrial painting. Let them mod- 
ernize yours—beginning NOW! 

G-E Merchandise Distributors everywhere can tell you about G-E 
Glyptal Lacquers—or write Section M-843, Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


(UJoin us in the General Electric Hour, Saturday at 9 p.m., Eastern 
Standard Time, N.B.C. Network). 


GENERAL @ ELECTRI 
GLYPTAL LACQUERS 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT - GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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terest in the product. Combine 
this with efficient management, 
modern equipment and a well laid 
out plant, and you have the foun- 
dation of a successful business. 


Refinishing Automobiles 
Lacquer-Paint Job 


Automobiles can be refinished 
either in all lacquer materials or 
in lacquer paint combination 
which I have found is both rapid 
as to execution and satisfactory 
in durability. 

First, all the paint must be re- 
moved from the job—and with 
so many different methods of do- 
ing this, it is only necessary to 
say here that it must be done 
thoroughly. A once-over with 
sandpaper, air and perhaps a tack 
rag will make the surface fit for 
the first coat, which should be a 
lacquer primer. This can be fol- 
lowed by from two to five coats 
of lacquer filler, according to the 
condition of the metal, with or 
without a guide coat—according 
to skill and training of the man 
who does the rubbing. Then a 
good reduction of this surface to 
leave it with the minimum of 
material and maximum smooth- 
ness. By what special process 
this condition is arrived at— 
whether by Wetordry sanding, 
rubbing stone, or by the ancient 
method of using lump pumice 
stone, it matters little so long as 
it is reduced until one more swipe 
would go through, “but do not 
do that.” 

Now when you have progressed 
this far, you have a thin film of 
lacquer primer as hard, or almost 
so, as the metal—with a fairly 
hard but still absorbent filler or 
surfacer supposedly stuck fast to 
this primer. From here up we 
ean use two to four or more coats 


of pigmented lacquer, rubbing 
between coats, or we can use a 
modern quick-drying color varnish 
as per the following recommenda- 
tions: 

Make up a ground coat of say 
the final color, reduced with 25% 
4hour (or 2hour) rubbing var- 
nish, the balance turpentine for 
thinner. If the surface has been 
brought up in filler closely ap- 
proaching the final color, this 
ground coat will dry and cover 
solid and will act as the old 
sealer and ground coat of the 
varnish days. Upon this flow a 
tinted coat—made in the propor- 
tion of 4-oz. of color to one pint 
of the same 4-hour rubbing var- 
nish; when dry this is to be flat- 
tened, striped and finished with a 
finishing varnish that will dry ab- 
solutely hard over-night. The 
result is a full-bodied high-luster 
job with what I believe is as few 
coats as it is possible to use to 
gain these results, and “with so 
little on, it is impossible to knock 
it off unless you run into a barb 
wire fence.” 

There are now on the market, 
made by some of our best firms, 
rubbing varnishes that will dry 
to rub clean and without sweating 
in four to six hours (or less), and 
finishing varnishes that dry so 
hard overnight that you cannot 
“print” them. With these, an ex- 
perienced automobile refinisher 
can do all that I have claimed and 
more.—A. F. Eibell. 


Plaveczky Now With Hoboken 
White Lead & Lacquer Co. 


Dr. Emil Plaveczky has joined the 
Hoboken White Lead & Lacquer 
Co., Hoboken N. J., and will direct 
the research laboratories of this 
company. He is a specialist in the 
development of industrial finishes 
and has had many years of research 
experience. 
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SPECIALISTS 


to the Following Industries 


Metal Furniture 

Lockers and Shelving 
Automobiles 

Wood Furniture 
Pianos—Radio Cabinets 
Pumps—Gasoline and Oil 
Refrigerators 

Machinery 

Metallic Grave Vaults 
Toys 
Miscellaneous 


ENAMELS - LACQUERS - VARNISHES 
PAINTS 
Our Practical Men Always Available 


The Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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velopment of vitreous porce- 
lain enameling from a mod- 
est beginning to the well 
equipped specialized produc- 
tion departments wherein 
continuous furnaces are em- 


ployed to good advantage. 


By 
R. C. HARMON* 


_4 facturers, as well as 
those manufacturers who con- 
template porcelain enamel- 
ing, may be interested in a 
general outline of the major 
developments that have taken 
place in the enamel industry 
in America. 

First, as to history, enamel- 
ing is an art almost as old 
as civilization. It originated in 
the Nile Valley, flourished in 
China as early as 1500 B.C., and 
later was introduced into Europe 
where it became a medium of the 
jeweler’s craft. Specimens exist- 
ing today indicate that porcelain 
enamel played an important part 
in the culture, luxury and art of 
the Middle Ages. 

From a jewelers’ art to practi- 
cal, every-day use was a drastic 
and precarious jump, but none-the- 
less one that gives enameling to- 
day its interesting background. 
Pallissy of France was accredited 
with first applying the finish to 
metal. Austrian, Russian and 


*With The Ferro Enamel Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Developments in Vitreous 


Porcelain Enameling Indu 


Brief notes about the de | 


An gute type of peresiain enam- 
urnace, owing design and 
fork. 


German manufacturers gradually 
commercialized the art, and it was 
largely the German influence that 
brought it to the United States. 

Forty-five years ago there were 
but a dozen or so porcelain en- 
ameling shops in this country. 
There are now more than 300. At 
first these were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to sheet-metal articles 
such as cooking and kitchen uten- 
sils. One of the larger manufac- 
turers was the Vollrath Co., in 
Sheboygan, Wis.; another was Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co., 
which company then had factories 
in the state of Connecticut and in 
the city of Baltimore. 

It was not until several years 
later that enameling upon cast 
iron became practical. It is to 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


Cuts Operating 
Costs In Plants 
Using the 


NICHOLS- 


McCANN 
HARRISON 


High Temperature 


Heaters 


Speed to industry means greater output, lower unit cost 
and consequent larger margin of profit from production. Bak- 
ing and drying processes are now speeded up—safely—by means 
of this properly designed high temperature equipment, that in- 
sures absolute control of temperatures up to 800°. Speedier dry- 
ing operations permit speeding up of subsequent operations to 
the finished product. This is thé advantage that Nichols 
equipped plants are enjoying. y 


Speed, coupled with the many other major advantages of 
utilizing Nichols High Temperature Baking and Drying 
Methods, commend them to every plant executive. 


Bulletins on Nichols Oil and Gas Fired Ovens and Heaters 
will be sent on request. 


NICHOLS PRODUCTS CORP. 


High T rature Drying Industrial Ovens Spray Booths, Air Washers 
and i Conveyors Dip Tanks 
12953 Greeley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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this achievement the industry 
owes much of its development. 
Demands for this type of work led 
to the mechanization and speed- 
ing up of processes. Vital im- 
provements came in the silicon- 
carbide refractory muffle, which 
fired the ware nine times faster 
than the ojd-style clay refractory 
muffie, in automatic loading and 
unloading devices, automatic con- 
tinuous driers, and in the use of 
oil and gas instead+of coal for 
furnace firing. 

These improvements in turn 
provided an incentive for sheet 
steel production ...the equip- 
ment was suitable for both kinds. 
And, of course, in later years 
manufacturers have favored the 
use of light sheet-steel parts for 
their work. That has brought a 
veritable era of enameled appli- 
ances such as stoves, ranges, cook- 
ing utensils, kitchen and bathroom 
wall tile, electrical equipment, 
washing machines, heaters, boil- 
ers, refrigerators, radiator covers, 
and items such as display 
signs, vending machines, 
cleaning machines, 
store and restau- 
rant equipment. 


A modern continuous furnace for firing vitreous porcelain 


enameled parts. 


This volume in keeping with 
modern trends has created a tend- 
ency for lower prices; and this 
tendency brings to us the latest 
development in the vitreous porce- 
lain enameling field—the con- 
tinuous enameling furnace. 

One of the first installations, a 
double-end type, was made in a 
stove shop about ten years ago. 
It was abandoned, eventually, be- 
ing too expensive to operate. Sub- 
sequent failures resulted, until 
finally, six or seven years ago 
some successful jobs did go into 
operation. Among them were 
three high-production electrical 
units, producing “Arcola” type 
heaters. 

These, as well as later installa- 
tions, are of the “single-end” or 
“hairpin” design. The ware enters 
and leaves at the same end of the 
furnace. This is accomplished by 
means of a conveyor chain travel- 
ing through the necessary heat 
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Notice the trolley system and carriers; also the ventilating system. 
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For DRYING.and BAKING USES 


CONVECTED HEAT 


installation of DRYSYS 
Equipment for industrial drying 
or baking is designed with heating 
units outside the oven or dry room. 


Insulated ducts and circulating 
fans maintain positive circulation 
and desired temperature from 
heating units to equipment for 
perfect operation and perfect 
results in the process. 


Heat by convection is equally effi- 
cient in drying or baking paint, 
varnish, enamel, or japans. 

Our engineers have been face to 
face with every conceivable prob- 
lem inindustrial drying and baking. 
They are qualified from their years 
of experience in the application 
of convected heat to evolve pro- 
duction methods and equipments 
that are impossible to organiza- 
tions less familiar with convected 
heat and its unlimited possibilities. 
You are invited to submit your dry- 
ing and baking problems to this 
organization. 


DRYING SYSTEMS, Inc., 1821 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Our manufacturing process requires the eryins of. 
Please send descriptive literature on DRY-SYS Equipment. 


Attention of 
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zones. Total length of chain travel 
averages 150-ft., while the tem- 
perature in the firing zone aver- 
ages 1600° F. The ware, as it 
emerges from the furnace, is cool 
enough to handle. 

Within the last two years more 
than 50 “single-end” type furnaces 
have been built. A prominent 
iceless refrigerator company oper- 
ates nine; another iceless refrig- 
erator company has six, three of 
which are electrically heated, 
while 3 are fuel fired. Each fur- 
nace is capable of producing some 
3,500-sq. ft. of sheet-steel enamel- 
ing an hour. Savings effected in 
these furnaces figure as high as 
$100 a day for each furnace, 
depending, of course, upon condi- 
tions in the shop. 

The next major development in 
the vitreous porcelain enameling 
industry is hard to predict. For 
the present, however, there will 
most likely be interesting im- 
provements in spraying, dipping, 
pickling and other processes. 
These will be made to further cur- 
tail enameling costs, and to sup- 
plement production advantages 
made possible through the con- 
tinuous furnace. 


Clean and Dry Metal 
Surfaces 


Some months ago, in an article 
under the above title, Mr. Fred 
Mannhardt recommended the prac- 
tice of washing metal surfaces (to 
be finished) with gasoline. 
Gasoline, as we all know, is not 
particularly recommended by fire 
insurance underwriters for use in 
paint shops; also the cost of gas- 
oline is much higher than that of 
naphtha. 

Then Mr. Mannhardt goes on to 
suggest that the gasoline-cleaned 
metal parts be placed in a drying 


room or oven and subjected to “a 
temperature a few degrees higher 
than the hardest coat to be baked.” 
I contend that this operation is ab- 
solutely unnecessary; a paint 
shop on a production basis cannot 
afford this extra time, nor the 
waste of the valuable floor space 
in the drying room or oven. For 
operating a modern paint shop on 
production basis, and for the con- 
venience of employes in that de- 
partment, I would suggest that a 
trough or container be built, the 
size being about 3x10-ft., depend- 
ing on the size of the articles to 
be washed and painted. 

A drain rack can be provided on 
either side of the container to al- 
low excess naphtha (which will 
drip from the articles washed), 
to run back into the container. 
This container can be placed as 
near the prime spray as possible 
without causing a jam or confus- 
ion. It is also advisable that an 
air duster be placed close to this 
container. Then one or more 
pieces can be placed in the con- 
tainer, washed properly and placed 
upon the drain rack. 

Now take the first piece washed 
and blow it with compressed air, 
directing the jet of air into all 
cracks, grooves, seams, and crev- 
ices, to remove all naphtha lodged 
therein. After this is done, wipe 
the entire surface with a dry 
cloth and then place upon a rack, 
truck or conveyor—whatever your 
handling or transfer system may 
provide. Deliver the articles to 
the prime spray and, when their 
surfaces are primed, transfer them 
to the drying room or oven. 

If an oil primer is used, allow 
the articles to dry 36 to 48 hours 
at about 190° to 290° F. Then de- 
liver them to the sanding room 
where the surfaces can be filled 
and sanded; they are ready now 
to advance to the spray booth 
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200 FEET OF SANDING 


PER MINUTE 


and All Day Long 


with Ease! 


Men who are experienced in sanding turn 
out twice as much work—become highly 
skilled—and no lay-offs for torn and bruised 
fingers. The Hardie-Robart Air-Powered 
Sander has changed all that. 


For cutting, or feathering or polishing out, 
on flat or curved surfaces it reduces labor 
and speeds up the work from two to four 
times. 


Sandpaper savings are tremendous and 
there’s no balling or scratching or tearing 
of the paper whether you work on pyroxylin, 
lacquer or enamel. 


The Hardie can’t gouge, though it oscillates 
back and forward 3600 times a minute. Fol- 
lows any type of surface—curved, flat or 
moulded—and its 21 square inches of cutting 
surface is self-cleaning. 


An even, clean resurfacing job every time. 
You'll find your Hardie-Robart Air-Powered 
Sander pays for itself in amazingly brief 
time. 


Send For Descriptive Literature Today. 


Hardie Manufacturing Co. 


Hudson Michigan 


ARDIE 


AIR SANDER 


$ Q) Sand the Undercoats 
— the Topcoats 
Take Care of 
Themselves. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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where the surface coat or final 
color—or whatever final finishing 
material may be used—is applied. 
Following this operation, the 
articles are delivered to the sta- 
tion where the surfaces are to be 
rubbed, polished, striped, “de- 
eal’ed” or decorated in whatever 
manner is required. Then deliver 
them to the final assembly, crating 
room or warehouse. 

This production system, I be- 
lieve, will enable the foreman to 
keep all products moving progres- 
sively through his department. 
If these operations are followed 
with proper precautions he can be 
assured that his primer will not 
lift when spraying lacquer. This 
in turn will increase production, 
save much valuable floor space 
and, last of all, be of much con- 
venience to all paint shop em- 
ployes. 

Since the entire 48 states seem 
to have gone mad over production, 
I find that there are many paint 
shops sitting in the dark because 
of lack of supervision and proper 
handling of the products they are 
manufacturing. As we all know, 
a loss of time means a loss of 
money to the operation of a de- 
partment.—Geo. Heidenreich, Jr. 


Finishing Metal Carpet 
Sweepers 


Despite the popularity and wide 
use of the modern electric vacuum 
cleaner, the demand for the “old 
fashioned” carpet sweeper shows 
no apparent decline and the task 
of finishing metal carpet sweepers 
on a production basis is one of my 
interesting experiences. 

Sweeper cases are delivered to 
the finishing room from the as- 
sembly line in the punch-press de- 
partment. The cases are placed 
in tiers on specially constructed 


trucks, each holding 100 cases; 
then to the spray booths where the 
primer coat is put on.* After the 
application of the primer coat, the 
trucks of cases are pushed into 
the baking ovens. The average 
time for a bake is four hours at 
225°F. The length of time and 
degree of heat for baking varies 
with the production schedule. 

The cases must be sanded 
smooth and cleaned prior to the 
application of the wood-grain re- 
production. In the graining de- 
partment the cheaper cases are 
grained by hand, the operator 
using various tools and brushes. 
The better cases are grained from 
copper-plate reproductions of the 
grain desired—mahogany, walnut 
and oak being the standard grains 
used. 

The cases are then either placed 
in an oven to be baked, or left in 
a dry room overnight, this being 
dependent on the production 
schedule; then they are cleaned 
and sprayed with the first coat of 
varnish, followed by another bak- 
ing. In preparation for the next 
operation, the cases are lightly 
sanded and the special stencils, 
trademarks, decalcomanias, etc., 
are applied. 

The cases are given a final clean- 
ing, touched up where necessary, 
and the final coat of varnish is 
sprayed on and baked as before. 
Prior to delivery to the sweeper 
assembly department, cases of the 
better grade are given a light 
water rub. The final polishing is 
done after assembly—D. M. 
Martin. 


*Cleaning of the metal cases by 
chemical cleaners, followed by a hot 
water rinse, occurs prior to delivery 
to the finishing room. 


Finishing by production meth- 
ods makes possible uniform low 
cost results. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the 
reader’s need for prompt information on specific 
problems, and to give others an opportunity to review 
the questions and to offer comments, suggestions or 


Spraying Steel Drums 
in Three Colors 


Can you give me information on 
how to spray steel drums in three 
colors in one or two operations.— 
F. V. W. 


The first method that comes to 
mind is to use masking tape or 
paper to shield other sections 
while spraying each color, as in 
automobile finishing and refinish- 
ing. Spray the center first, letting 
the spray overlap into the other 
sections so that the midsection 
color will come full strength to 
the lines above and below it all 
the way around the drum. When 
dry, mask this center section and 
spray the two remaining colors 
on the end sections, using care 
to avoid letting spray dust spoil 
the second color when the third or 
last color is applied. 

Another suggestion is to make 
a cup-shaped sheet-metal mask a 
little larger in diameter than the 
drum, so that it will slide over 
the top of the drum. Then spray 
the top section, and when it is 
dry, shield or mask it with the 
cap to protect the upper section 
from the spray while the midsec- 
tion is being sprayed. When the 
midsection is dry, turn the drum 
upside down and mask the mid- 
section with masking tape and 


paper to protect it while spraying 
the remaining end section. 

Probably the fastest and most 
economical method is to make a 
galvanized tin mask the width 
of the center band and long 
enough to reach around the drum. 
This mask fits around the drum 
and is held in place by one or 
more thumbscrews. The midsec- 
tion of the drum is sprayed first 
without the mask. When dry, the 
mask is placed over it and the two 
end sections are sprayed—one in 
one color and the other in another. 
For sharp lines it will be neces- 
sary to clean this mask often.— 
F. C. lL. 


Finishing Metal Dials 


We enclose a small metal dial 
which we manufacture and which 
has always been enameled by 
spraying. (A _ slightly concave 
disc about 18-gauge metal, 1} -in. 
in diameter, %-in. hole in center, 
with indented dial marking, all 
in black.) Do you know of any 
process by which this dial can be 
tumble coated? This dial has had 
two spray coats on each side, and 
each coat is baked. 

As you realize this process is 
very expensive, and we would like 
to find some method of cutting 
the finishing costs. These metal 
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pieces are all cleaned in chemical 
washing cleaner, then back 
sprayed and baked, front sprayed 
and baked, back sprayed and 
baked, and front sprayed and 
baked. The dial must withstand 
100 hours salt spray test, so you 
can see it must have a very 
thorough hard coating.—C. Mfg. 
Co. 


I suggest the following sched- 
ule: 

First, hang dials from rod and 
dip in black sealing primer, re- 
duced with turpentine, and bake 
at 300°F. for two hours. 

Second, set up and spray on 
the face a coat of dead-black bak- 
ing japan, and bake at 350°F. for 
two hours. This will produce a 


fine finish that will stand the salt 
spray test—aA. J. B. 


Wavy or Wrinkly Finish 


on Birch 
In finishing birch, we proceed 


as follows: spray water stain, 
either walnut or mahogany, then 
wash coat shellac, sand, second 
coat shellac, sand, first coat var- 
nish, dry for 48 hours, sand, 
second coat of varnish, dry for 48 
hours and oil rub. Using this fin- 


ish we find that the finished sur- 
face has a wavy or wrinkled 
appearance after rubbing. At 
times this condition is visible 
when the varnish is dry and be- 
fore rubbing. We enclose sample 
showing these defects. 

We have experimented as fol- 
lows to eliminate this trouble: 
Allowed the first coat of varnish 
a 48-hour drying period: then 
sand; then let the work stand 
overnight before spraying the 
second coat of varnish; used P. 
& V. M. naphtha for thinning the 
varnish instead of turpentine 
(this reduced the trouble some- 
what); tried flowing the varnish 
on with a brush; made a special 
effort at inspecting the wood in 
the white to make sure the sur- 
face was perfectly smooth before 
finishing. We tried the same var- 
nish on glass and the wrinkles or 
waves did not show up.—M. S&S. C. 


In my opinion there are minute 
depressed areas in the panel made 
by small shavings and dust that 
collect on the panels during the 
machine work; then, when one 
panel is piled (or stacked) on the 
other, this pressure causes these 
particles to become compressed 
and pressed into the surface of 
the panei in small areas or spots. 
When sanded, the surfaces become 
smooth and it is not until water 


for sample can. 


SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER 
For All Defectein Weed 


Manufacturers in all wood-using industries find SAN-!TAI-RIE FILLER unsur- 
passed in filling cracks, worm holes, knot holes, open joints. dents, pitch —— 
etc., and through its use are able to send out their products without a flew. 

Put up in friction top cans—half pints to gallons—in 20 different . Send 


SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER CO. 
Division of 


164-170 W. Kinzie St. CLficbich Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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The Sensational 
New Product 


You’ve Been Waiting for 
WwW 
Quick 
Rubbing Varnish 


That Can Be H 

Recoatedin £10UTS 
You can maintain same production schedule 
as with lacquer—at 50% lower cost . . . has 
better body than lacquer, 2 coats being equal 
to 3 coats of lacquer Spray 
one coat, follow in 2 hours with second, rub 
the next morning. Dries dust free in 10 
minutes . . . positively will not print. Its 
hardness is unusual considering its elasticity. 

. . We are also makers of high grade lac- 

quers but we particularly recommend this 
new varnish as something very unusual and 
different Send today for sample 
or trial order. 


Indianapolis Varnish Co. 


131-147 NORTH PINE ST. 


Indianapolis, indiana. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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stain is applied that the de- 
pressed spots rise and cause un- 
evenness on the surface. Finish- 
ing coats and succeeding finishing 
coats only magnify this rough- 
ness. 

I would eliminate the second 
coat of shellac. My schedule 
would run as follows: 1—stain; 
2—wash coat; 3—sand; 4—wash 
coat filler (6-lb. paste filler cut 
with one gallon naphtha); 5— 
then apply two coats of varnish 
or one coat of shellac and one 
coat of varnish.—M. A. 


The finish seems to be too 
heavy—all coats—especially the 
shellac. One coat of shellac is 
plenty for this finish. The shellac 
coat should be cut as follows: 
4%-lb. cut reduced 50/50 with 
alcohol. This will give a 2%4-lb. 
cut of shellac. If the orange peel 
is still present, instead of P. & V. 
M. naphtha try Oleum spirits 
(product of the Standard Oil Co.) 
This will not set up quite as fast, 
but it will not affect the drying 
time. Of course, there is the 
possibility that there is not the 
right type of varnish being used, 
but I could not recommend a 
change in the varnish without be- 
ing on the ground.—M. G. 


Finishing Yo-Yo Tops 


We would appreciate informa- 
tion regarding the best and cheap- 
est method for finishing toy 
articles (half-sections of wood 
“Yo-Yo” tops) a section of which 
we are enclosing. These must 
have a bril- oe 
liant glossy 
effect either 
in transpar- 
ent or solid 
colors, and 


it is desired to finish them 
by tumbling methods, as we 
have found our present method 
of assembling them on racks and 
dipping them in lacquer is too 
slow and expensive. Neither are 
we able to get the gloss desired 
unless two coats are used, which 
runs the cost up to a prohibitive 
point.—B. Toy Mfg. Co. 


My suggestion is: First place 
batches of the parts in wire mesh 
baskets and dip them in a water 
solution of silica of soda. Let 
them air dry overnight and then 
smooth them up in a wooden 
tumbling barrel. 

Second, tumble on a coat of 
gloss, air-drying, tumbling enamel 
of the color desired. 

Third, tumble on a coat of clear, 
gloss, tumbling varnish, if a 
higher luster is desired. Of 
course, a closed wooden tumbling 
barrel must be used; not metal. 
—A. J. B. 


Uniforming Sap Walnut 
In getting out special interior 
trim and fixtures, we use 4/4-in. 


American walnut lumber. Of 
course, most of this is steamed 
and the sap wood varies from all 
shades of gray to light browns. 
We are having difficulty in finding 
a satisfactory stain and method of 
staining this sap so that it will 
not show up in the final finish. 
Of course, we could buy lumber 
which is free of sap, but on com- 
petitive jobs the price of such 
lumber would be prohibitive.—R. 
M. 


I recommend that the wood be 
filled before staining. Use a suit- 
able combination filler that will 
produce the proper color. This 
will leave the sap light, of course. 
Then use sapping stain, either 
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SPRUANCE QUALITY 


VARNISHES UNDERCOATERS 
LACQUERS WOODpILLERS 


STAIN 


A really satisfactory Lacquer 
Wood Filler that dries to re- 
coat in 3-hours 


{1 > Fills satisfyingly — leaving the pores full, flush 
and well padded. 


for lacquer and varnish in three hours. 


Forms a permanent, perfect supporting-base 
3. 
for the finish — and will not shrink in the 
pores when exposed to wear. 


TRY IT — AT OUR EXPENSE 


One trial will show you more than we can ever tel/ you. A 
request (on your business stationery) will bring a 5 1b. sample — 


prepaid. 


N 

| {2} Cleans off specklessly and dries thoroughly 

/ 


= GILBERT SPRUANCE CO. 


Manufacturers Wood Finishing Products — 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘‘A finer finish for every surface’’ 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Finishing .. . 
What does it 


mean? 


UNoer the supervision of an 
expert, and high grade materials 
with which to work, finishing be- 
comes an important operation in 
the successful production of furni- 
ture and cabinet work. It is the 
contributing factor to a greater sales 
volume. Toa certainty, the finish 
can make or breakasale! You can 
make no mistake in using tested, 
high quality lacquers. 


Smooth flowing, quick drying 
Amerilac Lacquers, developed 
through close association with 
furniture manufacturers, and an 
intimate knowledge of their require- 
ments, stand the test in high-grade 
finishing. 

Pleasing effects are obtainable 
with either Amerilac No. 96 Gloss 
or the No. 97 Rubbed Effect Lac- 
quers. 


These lacquers afford a substan- 
tial decrease in finishing costs, be- 
cause they are more easily applied, 

ive greater coverage and require 
ess sanding. 


Try Amerilac Nos. 96 and 97, and be 
convinced. Your Inquiries Solicited. 


The American Varnish Co. 


High Grade Varnishes, in Finishes, 


1138-1146 N. Branch St., Chicago 


spraying or brushing it; spraying 
is preferred, as more uniform re- 
sults can be obtained. By using 
combination filler you bring out 
the correct color as gauged by 
filler color. These sap streaks 
should be touched up with either 
lacquer or spirit stain, spirit sap- 
ping stain being my preference.— 
J. M. 


Lacquer Enamels Crawl 


We would like to know why 
lacquer enamels crawl or creep 
away when applied on top of a 
wood sealer coat. We are having 
trouble with black, blue and red. 
Have tried thinning the sealer 
and enamels, but find results 
same.—L. Metal Mfg. Co. 


Varnishes and oil enamels will 
crawl when applied to an oily or 
greasy undercoat, and I presume 
that the same principle may ap- 
ply in lacquer. Under these 
circumstances, I would recom- 
mend a change in the type of wood 
sealer coat used.—A. J. B. 


Solid Enamel on Fir 


Please let me know the simplest 
way to get a solid enamel finish 
on fir wood. The grain creeps 
through every time I attempt it.— 
D. Z. R. 


Fir wood is a light weight wood 
—soft, strong and close-grained. 
It absorbs all finishing material 
rather uniformly and makes an 
excellent foundation for enamel 
finishes. But here is the impor- 
tant part: 

Fir should be finished just as 
soon as possible after it has been 
made up into a_ factory-made 
article in the white. Ordinary 
moisture in the air will cause the 
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grain of the wood to raise into 
ridges, and this roughness is al- 
most impossible to cut down with 
sandpaper. This may be your 
trouble. You may be letting 
dampness get into the fir, or 
letting it stand tco long before it 
is finished. 

I might also state that if you 
use a primer on the fir before it 
is finished and then sand lightly, 
you will have a perfect foundation 
for your enamel finish. The 
primer I use for this purpose is 
sold as a “walnut bleaching lac- 
quer.”* This material seals the 
pores and, when sanded, it pre- 
sents a smooth surface. It also 
holds back the wood oil and the 
different substances which other- 
wise would come through in time 
and discolor the enamel finish. 

By this process of finishing you 
will find that your cost will be 
less because you will not have to 
sand the first coat of enamel. 
This bleaching lacquer can be 
sanded with a few strokes, while 
it takes a great deal of time to 
properly sand enamel.—T. R. Nall. 


To secure a satisfactory enamel 
finish on fir: First apply a full- 
body coat of clear wood lacquer 
primer. Second, sand smooth. 
Third, apply enamel coats of oil 
or lacquer, and for a refined finish 
rub down with pumice and water. 
—A. J. B. 


*Name on request. 


Repairing New Toilet Seats 


We manufacture toilet seats 
and a number of our seats have 
to be repaired with what we call 
a “Dutchman” . . mostly in 
oak seats. We finish these in the 
golden oak color and use hide 
glue at present to connect this 


Quick Service- 


Considering the high quality of our 
painters’ supplies you will find that 
our prices are low. Let us prove to 
you that you CAN buy quality sup- 
plies at a saving. Send the coupon 
below for our new catalog. 


Electric Burn-in Knife 
Price $4.00 


TheA.B.C. Electric 
Burn-in Knife is 
designed for apply- 
ing stick shellac. 
Blade is shaped to 
get smooth patch. 
Maintains uniform 
temperature and 
never gets too hot. 


Stick Cement 


A tough, adhesive 
shellac for filling 
holes and scratches. 
Sample color card 
on request. 


Per doz. sticks $1.35 Per stick $0.18 
Write for Quantity Prices 
All prices are net F.O.B. Chicago 


Geo. E. Watson Co. 
‘“‘The Paint People” 
164 W. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your new catalog on 
painters’ supplies. 
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Armitage 
FUTURISTIC 


Lacquer Finishes 


....-producing beautiful 
crystalline effects in va- 
rious colors. 


With Perfect 
Adhesion! 


Coupon Brings Details 


JOHN L. ARMITAGE & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentleman: Send us full details of 
your F U TU RIS TIC Lacquer 
Finishes. 


“Dutchman” to the balance of 
the seat. When it is completed, 
that is, varnished, the “Dutch- 
man” stands out like a different 
piece altogether. Please advise 
how we can overcome this condi- 
tion, as it makes the article un- 
salable—M. P. B. Mfg. Co. 


We recommend the following 
plan: 


Should the defect be in the front 
or rear of the seat, in applying 
a new piece—same not interfer- 
ing with the hole in the seat— 
we either try to spoke shave it 
or add the new piece. If unable 
to do this, we burn in the de- 
fective place with stick shellac 
which we find much better than 
trying to repair with splines or 
Dutchmans. We have never had 
any success in using blocks or 
splines in the repairing of seats 
and covers unless we can run it 
the full length of the part that 
is to be repaired——Knott Mfg. 
Co. 


Bleaching With Oxalic Acid 


In restoring old discolored wood- 
work to its original color, oxalic 
acid is recognized as the ideal 
agent for the purpose. The theory, 
as propounded, to prevent oxalic 
acid from acting on subsequent 
finishes, is that vinegar should be 
used to neutralize same. This 
theory is entirely wrong, as prac- 
tical experiences have so proved. 
The base of vinegar is acetic acid 
and according to chemistry one 
acid will not counteract the action 
of another acid, therefore, a re- 
agent must be used to accomplish 
this. 

The re-agents for acids are alka- 
lies. It would be impossible for 


the practical painter to just gauge 
the proper amount of alkali re- 
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quired to neutralize the action of 
oxalic acid, therefore, it is ad- 
visable to use a chemical having 
just sufficient alkaline reactions, 
but not sufficient to harm the final 
finishes. My recommendation has 
always been to use a chemical 
which would accomplish the re- 
sult. A weak solution of borax is 
the most practical and easiest ob- 
tainable medium for the purpose. 
—Geo. Whigelt. 


Colors Identify Contents 

of Piping 

After reading the Question and 
Answer in February issue, under 
the above title, I feel prompted 
to submit our color schedule for 
pipe lines. Although we use this 
in office buildings, it is equally 
applicable for industrial use. 
Typical specifications are as fol- 
lows: 

The various pipe lines shall be 
identified by an additional coat of 
paint to that specified above of 
lead and oil, graphite or other 
appropriate paint, in the colors 
scheduled below: 


Fire lines, including fittings complete 
Turkey or ‘Fire’ Red 


High pressure steam....--.... White 
Low pressure steam ..Canary Yellow 
Exhaust steam ........ Dark Brown 
Gray 


Drinking water....Copenhagen Blue 
High pressure returns...Light Green 


Low pressure returns........ Orange 
Vacuum returms Tan 
Compressed air.Dark Ormyrtle Green 
Crimson 
Yavy Blue 
Refrigerating lines ....... Aluminum 
Black 


In large rooms which are well 
lighted, and where the functions 
of the exposed pipes are obvious, 
all pipes shall be painted to con- 
form to the color scheme of the 
room; and if it is desirable to 
distinguish pipe systems, color 
shall be used only on flanges and 
on valve-fitting flanges. 


Chemical Cartridge 
Respirator 


99.7% Efficient 
by Actual *Test ! 


Filters— positively keeps out all 
leads or benzols from spray gun. 
Body—aluminum, shell-shaped. 
Cushion — Non-inflated, non- 
irritating, pure gum; fitsany face. 
Exhaust Valve—positive flutter. 
For Lacquer, Pyroxylin 
Paint, Enamel and 
Lead Spraying 


Goggles—Sand Blast 
Helmets and all Types 
of Safety Devices 


*Details on Request 


| PULMOSAN 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. | 

174 Johnson St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Kindly send details of your respi- | 
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Are You Hiding 
Quality Construction 
Under Doubtful 
FINISHES 


THOSE who buy your product on 
the retailers floor—the finish serves as 
an index of the quality they may ex- 
t to find beneath the surface. The 
er the finish—the better first impression 

your product makes. 
By standardizing on J-W-F Finishing prod- 
ucts you can be sure of quality results — 
even under the pressure ae produc- 
tion. J-W-F are modern—scientific- 
ally blended to meet present day conditions. 
—Put them to test in your finishing room— 
compare results with any finish you are now 
using—and we are confident that you will 
join the ranks of enthusiastic users of J-W-F 
products. 
Feel free to submit your finish problems to 
our research department. They are always 
lad to be of service. Just write our nearest 
ranch or direct to us. 


Jamestown Wood Finishing 
Co. products are guaranteed. 
If they will not do for you 
what we claim for them your 
money will be refunded. 


Stains — Fillers — Shellacs 
Varnishes — Lacquers — Enamels 


Jamestown 
Wood Finishing 
Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Jamestown - - New York 
BRANCHES 
Bristol, Conn. Lenoir, N. C. 
Milwaukee, Wis. New York City 


Where pipes pass through rooms 
without any valves, flanges or 
fittings in the lines within the 
room, paint two narrow bands of 
the distinguishing colors around 
the pipes where they enter and 
leave the room. 

In other parts of the building, 
such as boiler room, basement, 
etc., all pipes (exclusive of valves, 
flanges and fittings) except the 
fire system, shall be painted black, 
or some other single, plain, dur- 
able, inexpensive color. 

The edges of all flanges, fittings, 
or valve flanges on pipe lines 
larger than 4-in. inside diameter 
and the entire fittings, valves and 
flanges on lines 4-in. inside dia- 
meter and smaller, shall _ be 
painted the proper distinguishing 
color. 

For pipe lines in pipe shafts 
and similar places, where it is 
hard to follow along the pipe be- 
tween fittings, etc., paint the en- 
tire lines the proper distinguishing 
color.—J. E. Rhodes. 


Caused Cloudy Finish 


I recall one case of cloudy fin- 
ish which was caused by using a 
poor grade of sealer over the filler, 
and this sealer was cut too much; 
when the flowing double follow-up 
coats of lacquer were applied, the 
lacquer cut through the sealer and 
bled the color out of the filler in 
spots, causing a very ugly finish. 
This was remedied by using a 
better sealer and giving it more 
time to dry before lacquer was ap- 
plied.—M.V.L. 


It is hard to tell just where 
style in furniture originates. The 
important matter is to realize 
that style, wherever it originates, 
is the predominating element. 
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in SAY. = - “No Tampering with Quality” has been our 


t the eee slogan for many years. These four words 


lack, have served as a constant, living guide to our 


dur- organization in producing fine finishes. 
ings, 
lines By making lacquers far above the ordinary for 
gas exacting customers, we have lived up to our 
dia- ideal of uniform high quality. But more than 
be that, new finishes, tones, color combinations 
hing and methods of applying them have been care- 
afts fully developed in our art studio for use by 
t is our clients. 
be- 
ning You, too, may have a special problem in finish- 
ing. If so, we offer the help of our recognized 
experts. There is no charge to manufacturers 
for studio service. 
fin- 
chhe 
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No. 2000 
Combination Coater 
In Walnut or Mahogany 


New! Different! Its inception has awakened the 
Users have made trade to larger opportunities and more substantial 


savings in the use of wiping combination fillers. 
as much as 50% With easier wiping qualities, it produces a clearer 


red cleaner tone in any depth of color desired. Liquid 
uction in in form, it is easily agitated, and may be brushed, 
piece work prices or sprayed. Has no equal for pore filling qualities. 
on Filling and Give the No. 2000 Combination 

Coater a trial. Order 5 gal. at the 
Wiping! drum price,{$1.45 per gal. 


Fully Guaranteed — Try It Out! 


V. J. DOLAN & COMPANY, inc 


Wood finishing materials of “‘Unquestionable Quality” 
1830-32 N. LARAMIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VVVVVVVVVVVY 
MIXING TANKS 


Hy-Speed MIXERS 


“Hy-Speed” Mixing Tanks are built to mix lac- 
quer... varnish . glues ... colors 
- pastes . . and other liquid materials. 


EXPLOSION - PROOF 


The fully-enclosed, vapor-proof motors are 
safe against all fire hazards in commercial use. 
Tanxs are glass-lined for easy cleaning, and have 
a handy bottom outlet. Stock sizes 1 to 200 gal. 


“Push-Pull” PROPELLERS 


“Hy-Speed” propeller action mixes top and 
bottom of the tank at the same time .. . blend- 
ing colors, etc. in the shortest possible time. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CO 


47 West 63rd Street New York City 


y ww N 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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New Materials and Equipment 


Presenting briefly, certain outstanding features of 
new materials and improved equipment which have 
been developed for use in modern industrial finishing 


departments 


Multi-Color Airbrush 

The illustration with this article 
shows one of the new Paasche 
Universal Multiplehead Convert- 
ible Multi-color airbrushes for 
applying 2, 3 or more colors at 
the same time under the same 
accurate control as with standard 
universal airbrushes. 

Each color is controlled inde- 
pendently so that all colors may 
be applied at the same time or 


A 3-in-1 combination 


shut off at will—also providing 
from finest line to widest spray 
under perfect control. Multi-color 
Airbrushes are made for use with 
2, 3 or 4 colors, and may be used 
as single units or expanded into 
gang units of any number of air- 
brushes manually or air operated. 

In calling attention to this new 
development, the Paasche Air- 
brush Co., (1921 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill.) declares that 


these Multi-Color Airbrushes 
“make possible many new, rare 
and artistic decorative effects on 
all products and with all coating 
materials at high speed and low 
costs. Users that have standard- 
ized on Universal Multiplehead 
Convertible Airbrushes benefit 
from the advantage that 90% of 
the parts of Multi-Color Air- 
brushes are interchangeable with 
present equipment (of the same 
make) thereby reducing cost, 
simplifying handling and obtain- 
ing excellent results.” 


Motor-Driven Air 
Compressor 


The Bury Compressor Co., (air 
& gas compressors; vacuum 
pumps) Erie, Pa., submits the 
accompanying illustration to show 
its latest design, two-cylinder, 
vertical, single-acting, single- 
stage, water-cooled, motor-driven 
compressor directly connected 
with flexible coupling to the motor 

. all mounted on a substantia! 
sub-base as a complete unit oc- 
cupying the least possible floor 
space. 

This compressor is so designed 
as to provide complete and copious 
flood lubrication, and so as to use 
a very small quantity of oil. This 
is the result of the special design 
which prevents the excess oil get- 
ting into the air cylinders. 
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Finco 


NON - GRAIN 
RAISING 


Water Stain— 


requires no sanding .. nowash coat 
of shellac. Is a quick drying 

quick and deep penetrating stain, made 
only from water aniline colors which 
are fast to light. 


The ideal stain for inlay work. Does away 
with brushing. . . entire piece sprayed. 
Wipe before or afterdry, leaving inlay 
original color and without affecting 
stained part . . . positively will not 
bleed or fade around edge adjoining 
inlay. 

Send today for sample. 
Finishing Products Co. 


3725 E. 13th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


We are offering 
a complete 
line of 
synthetic 


RESINS 


For Varnish and 
Lacquer 
Manufacturers 


We solicit your inquiries 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT 
& CO., INC. 


1150 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


The machine is equipped with 
an oil gauge showing the proper 
depth of oil to be maintained, and 
is arranged for water cooling of 
the cylinders; it is equipped with 
the Bury automatic unloading de- 
vice .... simple .... easy and 
close regulation. Can also be pro- 


10-h.p, 1200-r.p.m.; 60-cu. ft. per 
minute, 100-lbs. air pressure 


vided with an automatic electric 
stopping and _ starting fly-ball 
governor, unloader used for start- 
ing and stopping of the unit, 
electric pressure switch and auto- 
matic water valve, where there 
are long intervals when the ma- 
chine will not be needed; when 
the predetermined pressure falls, 
it will automatically start up the 
motor and when the motor 
reaches full speed the compressor 
will be thrown into action and air 
compression resumed. 

An enclosed balance wheel 
makes the machine run smoothly 
and prevents any possibility of 
entanglement with any object with 
which it might come in contact 
through carelessness. The valves 
are simple and of “pyramid box 
plate type.”” Machine is perfectly 
quiet in operation. 


Super-Lustre Cream 


A new product, called “No. 7 
Super-Lustre Cream,” has just 
been announced by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., makers 
of No. 7 Duco Polish, and other 
specialties in the No. 7 Line. 
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Speci } Y delivery of Pigmented 


Finishing Materials in 


FARRINGTON MIXER-DRUMS 


or in wooden barrels for which 
ourstirring mechanism isdouble 
tinned to handle pale lacquers 
in perfect safety. These drums 
stir easily and their handles are 
swivel-grip in sharp contrast to 
the blister-grips of all other 


Tilt Lift Skid 


Stirring a Mixer-Drum 
on a Farrington 


agitators. 


C.E.FARRINGTON CO. 


Phoenixville, Pa. 


“Since Wrapping in KIMPAK-- 


not a 


HE useof KIMPAK has 
| aided materially in get- 

ting our shipments to 
destination in good condition 
A good deal of our merchan- 
dise is shipped in heavy cor- 
rugated cartons. We find that 
the KIMPAK greatly protects 
the flat surfaces from press- 
marking and similar damage 
which is liable to occur even 
though a shipment might le 
given very careful handling.” 


GRAVELY NOVELTY 
FURN. CO., Inc. 
Martinsville, Va. 


(Signed) 
R. P. GRAVELY 


President Kimpak. Office at: 28 3. S. Michigan Ave. 
cago, 
122 E. St., New ‘York 
Send free sample ‘roll of Kimpak. Also | 
prices. 
REC.US. PAT OFF. In FOREIGN ak 


CREPE WADDING 


Single Complaint” 


The remedy for damaged 
finishes lies to a large 
extent in the manufac- 
turers’ hands. It is very 
generally conceded that 
many finish damages 
are easily avoidable be- 
cause they are the result 
of carelessness and inefh- 
ciency in packing. A sim- 
ple solution of the difh- 
cu'ty is the use of “fool 
proof” packing methods 
and best quality 
packing materi- Clark Corporation 
als. Send fora Neenah, Wis. 

free sample of Home Office or Sales 


| 


= | 
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CRISTAL MODERNE !! 


The PERFECTED Crystallizing Lacquer 


This marvelous lacquer gives a supremely beautiful 
modernistic design in one hour’s air dry at room temper- 
ature. Can be dipped or sprayed. 


Unquestionably the most beautiful and novel one-coat 
finish ever produced. 


Ideal for metal and glass. 


Further Information On Request. 


h F. Gl 
ane 


VARNISH PRODUCT 


12900 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MODERN FURNITURE 
FINISHING 


A thorough- 
ly practical 
book in five 
parts. 

I. Period Fur- 
niture 

modern styles. 
II. Furniture 
Decoration 


(Antique 
Shading, Glas- 
ing, ete.) 
III. Furniture 


Furniture Patching. 

Special Processes (Lamp Shades 
Bases, Picture Frames, 
Mirror Resilvering, etc.) 

inding — Price $5.00 
with order 


PRACTICAL TIONS 
802 Wulsin Bidg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


Canscous 
POWDER CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Liquids 

Gold and Aluminum Leaf 


We carry all shades of bronze 
powders for spraying, bur- 
and striping. 


Samples and prices sub- 
mitted upon request 


116-122 W. Illinois St. 
CHICAGO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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This product is a soft, white 
paste, made from an emulsion of 
waxes, oils and other ingredients, 
and is. intended for rubbing on 
automobile and furniture finishes 
after they have been cleaned and 
polished. It fills the pores of the 
finish and leaves a dry, hard, 
transparent film. This protective 
film, it is stated, lasts for months. 

The company states that the 
new product can be applied in 
half the time required for hard 
waxes and does not require 
strenuous rubbing. Nevertheless, 
it produces the same high gloss 
as developed by wax polishes and 
will retain its luster just as long. 
It leaves the surface smooth and 
dry, with no greasy film to show 
finger marks. It does not rain 
spot, and even when the car gets 
muddy, the mere washing of the 
finish and rubbing with a chamois 
cloth will again restore its luster. 

No. 7 Super-Lustre Cream is 
not a substitute for No. 7 Duco 
Polish, the company states, but is 
to be used in connection with that 
product. No. 7 polish removes 
traffic film and weathered pig- 
ments, restoring the finish to its 
original color and luster. No. 7 
Super Lustre Cream preserves 
the luster and protects the finish. 
Old car finishes, which have be- 
come dull and dead looking, can 
be readily revived by giving them 
a good cleaning with No. 7 Duco 
Polish, and a rub down with No. 
7 Super-Lustre Cream, it is 
claimed. 

The cream is suitable for use 
on all automobile finishes, includ- 
ing Duco, lacquer, baked enamel 
and varnish. It is also well suited 
for use on furniture, linoleum, 
hardwood floors and other polished 
surfaces. 


The interpretation of style is 
largely a problem of forecasting. 


Read 
how this 
Firm 


Doubled 
Production! 


One of the finishing booths in the plant of 
the California Tub Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 


The California Tub Mfg. Co., of 
Los Angeles, manufacturers of 
wooden tubs, recently equipped 
their finishing department with 
SPRA-MORES. Read what Mr. 
Chopper says: 


** SPRA-MORE was certainly an 
eye-opener for me! It boost 
our production 100%, with no 
increase in overhead. We like 
the portability of the SPRA- 
MORE and its simplicity of op- 
eration—and you may be inter- 
ested to know that during the 
past six months of constant 
use, we have not spent a penny 
for maintenance or repair.’ 
(Signed) 
J. J. CHOPPER 


Let CROWN show you how to in- 
crease production and extra profits in 
your finishing department. 


Crown Spray 
Gun Mf’g. Co. 


1216-18 Venice Bivd. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
New England Agent, P.G. Dockham 
105 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 
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Lacquer For Wood 


Finishing 


A lacquer chemist’s notes about the characteristics 


By 
M. C. ROBERTS 


of wood surfaces, fillers and stains, along with 
his comments upon lacquer undercoats and sur- 


face coats as used in modern production finishing. 


LARGE percentage of nitro- 

cellulose lacquer failures are 
indirectly due to improper appli- 
cation, or insufficient care or time 
in surface treatment. In order to 
obtain the greatest degree of serv- 
ice, it is essential that the protec- 
tive coating be properly applied; 
this is not only true of lacquer 
coatings, but of any type of pro- 
tective coating. 

Lacquers contain nitrocellulose, 
solvents, gums and plasticizers so 
controlled in structure in view of 
the use to which the application is 
recommended. Products so formed 
have the affinity of drying by 
evaporation of the volatile sol- 
vents only. It is essential that the 
binding qualities of such a prod- 
uct to the surface be exceptionally 
good, as on this phase alone de- 
pends the film-building properties. 


Nature of Wood 


The surfaces of articles made of 
wood usually show more or less 
grain and, as is the case when a 
wood finishing lacquer is applied 
by spraying, the lacquer in drying 
has the trait of pulling into the 
pores of the wood and thereby 
firmly attaching itself to the sur- 
face. Transparent wood lacquers 
do not have enough solid matter 
to fill the pores of the wood, al- 
though a film of nitrocellulose lac- 


quer is very strong and, as com- 
pared with that of oleo-resinous 
type film, its tensile strength is 
much greater. 

The usual oleo-resinous type of 
coatings have a tendency to 
“skimp” over the wood pores, 
while the nitrocellulose type of 
material firmly roots itself into 
the wood pores. As the coatings 
are applied and as the film thick- 
ens, it is reasonable to assume the 
presence of a force that tends to 
uproot the film, after the succeed- 
ing first-coat application, while 
the basic coating does not appear 
to be affected. 

Recently, low-viscosity nitrocel- 
lulose has been available which 
has helped toward a greater solid 
content and hence greater film- 
building properties. Care should 
be given the wood itself before 
application of lacquer coatings, as 
this phase is equally as important 
to a satisfactorily finished wood 
surface. It is absolutely essential 
that the wood surface be clean 
and free from grease and all for- 
eign materials. Cleanliness of the 
surface will insure satisfactory 
adhesion and eliminate peeling. 


Fillers; Stains 
In view of the porousness of 
wood surfaces, it is essential that 
a paste wood filler be applied to 
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A Revolution in 
Lacquer Application! 


Just as hand brushing gave way to the spray gun, so 
the coating machine is to supersede the gun in apply- 
ing lacquer to paper, cardboard, composition and 
metal in sheet form. Increased speed in application 
and a great saving of finishing material will bring the 
change to the machine. 


Lacquers to be used in coating machines must be made 
especially for that purpose. 


Brevolite Coating Machine Lacquers in clear and 
colors are not ordinary spraying materials “modified.” 


They are the pioneers in this new method of lacquer 
application and have stood the test on actual pro- 
duction work. 


If you are finishing any articles in sheet 
form we have some information about 
coating by machine that will be of interest 


to you. 


Brevolite Lacquer Company 


Formerly Waukegan Chemical Company 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Values that endure” 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Correct, Mr. Rohr, 


“Ample facilities are available for producing 
the designs, color schemes, finishes and dec. 
orative effects that can put distinct personality 
into every factory product.” 

(W. H. Rohr, Ind. Fin., Jan., 1930) 


N AZ-DAR Silk Screen Plates may be had for printing and 
decorating any surface in any color or number of colors. They 
are inexpensive and easily handled for rapid production. 
Print with Process Oil Colors or Lacquer Paste. 


Put Personality Into Your Product 
Write for illustrated circular and catalog 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


4014-22 N. Rockwell St. Chicago, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of Silk Screen Also manufacturers of the Naz- 
Process Paste, Paints, Equip- Dar Coating Machine for coating 
ment and Supplies. sheet materials. 


GET THE FACTS ON THIS 
Remarkable PAINT SPRAY UNIT 


Before You Buy.... U.S. “Spray- 
All” Painter 


It is backed by the U. S. reputation 
for quality that has won U. S. Super- 
Service Equipment leadership in the 
automotive field. It is portable, elec- 
and has many ex- 
clusive features. Motor and air 

compressor are directly connected, Model PSE-30 
eliminating belts or gears. Price all metal, pressure feed type 


gun at $69.50. This produces 
$59.50, complete. results equivalent to % or % 


h.p. paint spray units. Sprays 
with equal efficiency. 


COMPRESSOR 
this coupon for AIR 
complete informa COMPANY 


- 5320 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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level the surface. The first step, 
however, before the application of 
paste wood filler, is to apply a 
stain. These stain colors repre- 
sent dye powders. There are three 
main types of stains classified as 
water-soluble, spirit-soluble and 
oil-soluble stains. Of the three 
given types, water soluble stains 
are probably more extensively 
used. They represent aniline dye 
colors that are soluble in water, 
fast to sunlight and permanent in 
color. These properties are not 
found in any spirit and oil soluble 
stains that I know of. The usual 
mixture is made up in the propor- 
tion of about 4 to 8-oz. of powder 
to a gallon of water. However, 
the amounts are varied in accord- 
ance with the strength of the de- 
sired solution. 

Water-soluble stains have a 
tendency to raise and stiffen the 
grain of wood, this producing a 
rough or fuzzy surface which must 
be smoothed by sanding. To make 
the sanding operation more ef- 
fective, it is usually recommended 
that a very thin sealing coat of re- 
duced wood lacquer (usually the 
finishing lacquer reduced about 
200% with the recommended re- 
ducer) be applied and allowed to 
dry before sanding. This treat- 
ment stiffens the wood fuzz and 
raised grain so that the sandpaper 
will cut more effectively. 

Another type of stain (very sel- 
dom used) is a chemical stain 
which depends on chemical reac- 
tion to produce the desired effect. 
The stained wood should be al- 
lowed to dry at least one hour 
(in most cases a greater time is 
in order) before the application 
of fillér. 

Recently there has been intro- 
duced a stain that does not raise 
the grain. This should help tre- 
mendously toward the elimination 


Spray Booths 


XCEM is a tested cleaning material afford- 
ing a simple, safe, efficient and economical 
method of removing accumulations from 


spray booths. Developed to meet specific 
needs in the automotive industry, XCEM 
now finds unlimited use in all industries 
where finishing materials are applied—it 
cleans spray booths, spray guns, paint 
brushes and pots, metal parts and removes 
old finishes, etc. 


Reduces Fire Hazards 
Improves Working Conditions 
Unclean spray booths 
that not be W 
Any 


tolerated. mo- 

ment, the accumula- 

tion of lacquer may 
ome a menacin 

flame to spread 

roduction. 

XCE easily cleans 

spray booths, makin; 
job an economic 

one standpoint 


of time and _ cost. 

Clean spray booths 

ter working  condi- 

tions, lessen waste 

defects in spraying. We will be glad to 
demonstrate XCEM at your convenience, 


also contribute to bet- : 
- 

and eliminate minor 

without obligation. 


Address Dept. A 
for further data 
—XCEM cleans! 


MAGNUSON PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


3rd and Hoyt Sts. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Warehouses and Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
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Is it economy to use sub- 
stitutes when PURE 


ADI C 

sneLLA 
can be bought at the present 
low level of prices? 


CADILLAC SHELLAC COMPANY 


INC. 
Ferndale (Detroit) Mich. 


THE ORIGINAL WRINKLE FINISH 


The following concerns, all 


located in Newark, N. J., are 


to 


and sell Damaskene finishes :— 


FLOOD & CONKLIN CO. y 
THE PALMER-PRICE Co. 
THE BIGELOW VARNISH CO. 
NEWARK VARNISH WORKS 


ORIGINAL WRINELE F 


IN}SE 


of sealing and sanding operations. 
These stains have penetration 
properties and other desirable 
features of modern types of wood 
stains. 

The proper type of filler to use 
under lacquer should be a product 
that has no affinity for or with the 
solvents employed in the structure 
of the lacquer; this also holds 
true of spirit-soluble stains. The 
filer should have a minimum of 
gum solvents. The use of the right 
type of filler, properly applied, will 
eliminate many finishing troubles. 
A certain type of fast-drying wood 
filler has been introduced recently 
which should hasten production 
considerably; these fillers have 
every desirable property of what 
has been considered the ideal type 
of filler for wood. 


Undercoater; Wash Coat 


Time and money spent in the 
preparation of wood surfaces to 
be finished means dollars saved. 
Before work leaves the cabinet 
room it should be sealed with a 
sealer coat of “sanding under- 
coater.” This product, as its name 
implies, is a lacquer so con- 
structed as to produce satisfac- 
tory “tooth” under sandpaper, 
holding the qualifications of a true 
binder to the filler. A “wash coat 
ing” of shellac is sometimes used 
for this purpose, although the 
recommendation of the manufac- 
turer of the finishing lacquer 
should be given due consideration. 
In all probabilities this recom- 
mendation would include a 
properly-balanced product for the 
purpose of securing ideal knitting 
qualities with the finishing wood 
lacquer. 

Clear Lacquer 


There are many  nationally- 
known brands of clear wood lac- 
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> right Wears Like Flint ’”’ 
d, will 
ubles, 
‘wood What’s in a Name? 
ae What stands back of a name and inspires confi- 
have dence ? 
Meme Isn’t it a record like this?—Half a century of 

- development—half a century of grappling with 

finishing problems—half a century of practical ex- 

t perience—half a century of successful service to the 
1 the industrial world. 
th Repeat orders from our customers in constantly 
binet increasing volume is one of the most gratifying 
ith a evidences that confidence placed in our name and 
nder- our products is fully warranted. 
‘oa We specialize in Clear, Rubbed-Effect and Col- 
sfac- ored Lacquers: 
—e Also in Paragon Rubbed Effect Varnishes: Flat, 
coat Velvet, and Semi-Bright. 
— Our corps of long experienced specialists 
Bang are always ready to assist you in obtaining 
juer genuinely satisfactory results at a con- 
ion. sistently low unit cost. 

Your Protloms 
the 
Au Cur Cusiness 
ood 

THE Cc ESTABLISHED 1881 4 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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WEATHER O METER 
STANDARDIZED WEATHERING an¢ 
pel 
Science Offers New Aid 
for an Old Problem los 
The enamel on a refrigerator and the paint pal 
on Farmer Jones Tractor have this much ; 
in common, both must withstand weather - 
BAG ing. And between these two a thousand ac 
: and one other industrial uses arise for pre 
paints, varnish, lacquer. But each one i 
must be so constituted as to resist weather uo 
i reactions under the average service condi- sal 
a tions it is designed to meet. Weather 
5 resistance can accurately and quickly mé 
determined by subjecting es to of 
Weatner-Ometer—the machine that du- ; 
plicates any set of weather factors and Also Makers and Sole Distributors cr 
Rives exact knowledge of the stages of of Fade - Ometer — Standardized qu 
progressive deterioration in samples Sunlight and Launder-Ometer — 
ome Ask us. the standard Machine for Labor- tie 
atory Washing Tests. en 
} New York Boston London Berlin la 


ATLAS ELECTRIC\ |/DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West SuperiorStreet Chicago, Iilinois, U.$.A. 


$ 395 New Low Price 
NET 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Zin. Stroke— 
Complete 


n. 

Speed of Compressor 
‘apacity — 1% cubic 
} with gun - feet free air per min- 


45 ute 
$44 Drive — Rubber Belt 
Adjustable 


Bearings — Bronze 

Lubrication 

Motor — \ H. 60- 
Alternating 


Finish Red and Black 
namel 
Fittings—Cadmium 
Plated 


Net Weight—50 Ibs. 
Ship. Weight — 76 Ibs. 
Boxed for Export—2 \ 
cubic feet 
HAS 20% MORE AIR CAPACITY THAN ANY OTHER 
COMPRESSOR ON THE MARKET IN ITS CLASS 
Write today for descriptive circular and further details | 


Saylor-Beall Mfg. Co. 1008 Ave., | 
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quers. It should be remembered 
that lacquer dries by evaporation 
of the volatile solvents contained. 
A lacquer should be well balanced 
and suitable for the work it must 
perform—in the use to which it 
is to be applied. Such troubles as 
blushing, blistering, pin-holing and 
loss of luster can be attributed 
partially to structure of product. 

The conditions surrounding the 
actual application, drying and 
preparation of the filler or founda- 
tion are likewise essential to a 
satisfactory finish, as well as the 
manufacturer’s recommendation 
of the proper type of reducer. The 
crying need in a clear wood lac- 
quer is for film-building proper- 
ties. Knowledge through experi- 
ence and research is bringing 
lacquers into an enviable position, 
and clear wood lacquers of 30% 
and 40% total solids are the aims 
of the lacquer chemists. 


The plant with the lowest costs 
can give the best money’s worth— 
and will do the most business. 
Department costs are the unit to- 
ward computing complete cost. 


Arco Selects Los Angeles 
for $200,000 Branch 


The Arco Co. (paint, varnish and 
lacquer), Cleveland, Ohio, plans the 
immediate erection in Los Angeles, 
Calif., of a $200,000 plant to have an 
output in the first year of operation 
worth $2,000,000. 

The company has acquired a tract 
of land 200x353-ft. in the Goodyear 
Tract and fronting on East 59th St. 
— Central Ave., and Avalon 

vd. 


The factory buildings will include 
a paint manufacturing plant 100x100- 
ft., a lacquer plant 50x100-ft. and a 
varnish plant 30x60-ft. The largest 
building is to be of brick and steel 
construction and the others of rein- 
forced concrete. All are to be one 
ony, in 

S plant is designed to suppl 
the Pacific Coast trade and cnpert 
business. 


HENRY V. WALKER CO. 


LACQUERS 
and 
ENAMELS 


Suitable for. 


Spraying 
Brushing 
Dipping 


Wood 
Metal 
Glass 
Fibre 
or 
Composition 


Prices 
Reasonable 


Walker Service 
with Walker 
Lacquers 


17John St. NewYork 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


Issued fifteenth of each month. 
Distributed exclusively to executives 
and foremen finishers in all kinds of 
industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied 


Publishers 

Office; 802 Wulsin Bidg., Indian- 

apolis, Ind. Telephone, ley 6771. 

President, A. T. Gaumer; Vice- 

President and Managing Editor, W. 

H. Rohr; Secretary, BE. Suits; 
Treasurer, E. A. Dosch. 


Subscription rates, $2.00 r year 
in U. S. and possessions; $2.50 per 
year in Canada and $3.00 per year 
in foreign countries. 


Advertising rates on application. 


EDITORIAL 


What Will Sell More Good 


Furniture 


Today many furniture manufac- 
turers are wondering where they 
can sell more furniture. They 
have spent time, thought and 
money in developing new and at- 
tractive designs, invested thou- 
sands of dollars in modern equip- 
ment, insisted on careful mill and 
cabinet work and finished their 
products properly with high grade 
materials. They have spent time 
and money in displaying their 
products attractively at the shows 
for the benefit of buyers. 

Most manufacturers have road 
salesmen, but all of their invest- 
ment, time, thought, care, plans 
and the money wrapped up in 
their product must pass through 
the neck of a bottle—the dealer. 

If the furniture dealer waged as 
intensive and concentrated battle 


for the consumer’s dollar as the 
dealers who really sell brick, ce- 
ment, wallboard, stockings, auto- 
mobiles, radios and_ electric 
refrigerators, there would be more 
furniture sold. What is the usual 
procedure? The dealer places an 
ad in his local newspaper, and 
waits to see what will happen. 
Usually very little happens when 
we wait. 

A manufacturer of very high 
grade furniture got tired waiting 
for customers to come into the 
dealers’ stores, so he hired a fac- 
tory representative. The F. R. 
has ability. The plan he uses is 
to go to a city, see the dealer 
or interior decorator who handles 
the very best line of goods, and 
whose customers and prospects 
embrace those in his price class; 
he obtains the names of people 
who might be interested in fur- 
nishing a new home or replacing 
the furniture in the present home. 
The F. R. works on these pros- 
pects. He does not mention price. 

The manufacturer furnishes the 
F. R. with a brochure—not a cata- 
log. This book illustrates in 
color how the manufacturer’s 
furniture will appear in a home. 
The factory representative’s job 
is to explain the merits of the 
furniture, suggest harmonious en- 
sembles either for the new home, 
or for the present home, with or 
without part or all of the present 
furnishings. 

The F. R. apparently goes to a 
lot of trouble in reproducing the 
prospect’s room or rooms, drawn 
to scale on a blueprint showing 
just how the new furniture will 
fit into the home. His ideas are 
good. He is more than a sales- 
man. When the desire has been 
created in the prospect for new 
and better furniture, then the F. 
R. takes the local dealer’s (from 
whom he received the prospect) 
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representative along; prices are 
quoted and the deal is closed. 
That is what it takes to sell 
furniture or anything else. Com- 
bine advertising, intensive activ- 
ity and real ability—and furniture 
will move just the same as other 
commodities which are being dis- 
tributed by the same plan. 


High Quality Finish and 
Artistic Effects 

The production trained crafts- 
man is concerned chiefly with 
economical production routine, 
and naturally he endeavors to 
standardize his work with as few 
operations and materials as pos- 
sible. He is likely to take sides 
with production engineers against 
the designer, opposing the intro- 
duction of the new effects and 
technique which exhibit artistic 
expression. 

To achieve higher standards of 
finishing the designer must be 
given more freedom of expres- 
sion, and the finisher with an 
artistic eye and a skillful touch 
must be encouraged in every way 
possible. High quality work will 
always be in demand, notwith- 
standing the fact that many con- 
cerns do not know how to mer- 
chandise it profitably. 


To Prevent Color Bleeding 
Through 


To prevent anilines and other 
bleeding colors, striking 
through paints and other finishing 
coatings a theory was advanced 
to accomplish this by applying a 
protective coating over such color- 
ing matter. Shellac and similar 


gums, being soluble in alcohol 
and its derivates, have been used 
for the purpose. Practical experi- 
ence has always proven the fal- 


If you can write you can stripe with 
The New Improved 
Reeves Striper 


Anyone can use it! Pays for itself in 
short time. Use the Reeves for stripin 
on furniture, auto bodies, etc. Use 
and endorsed by Leading Painters and 
Stripers throughout the world. Write 
for literature and sample striping. 
Priced $10.00, complete with two barrels for nar- 


row and wide’ a. Shipped C. O. D. or on re- 
ceipt of your ch Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


E. M. REEVES COMPANY 
Flint, Mich. 


Small and Compact 


but efficient and powerful 
The most efficient compressor for 


its ighie over built. e, 
wei g p ds, will hand 
4-ft. .- large size, we 


Randle 


Delivers a steady flow of clean air, free 
from oil, ture or p Write 
today for price and complete de- 
scription of this latest development 
in portable spraying units. 


Air-More Products Corp. 


3402 Northwestern Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AKA 


COTCHMAN’S (Close) Harmony is 
what you get when you use ALAKA, the 
practical lacquer. ... you'll find your finish- 
ing foreman, your treasurer and your cust- 
omers singing its praises! Write for a copy 
of our booklet, “Finishing Facts.” 


LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORP. 


SEALER 


Sprays - Fills - Sands 
ectl 


Provides Perfect Base for 
Lacquer or Varnish 
Does Not Cut Through 
While Sanding 
The Adhesion is Good— 
Reduces Production Costs! 


Will Gladly Furnish Sample, 
Upon Request. 


LACQUER-VARNISH-ENAMEL 
SHELLAC 


HOBOKEN WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS, INC. 


Lacquer Division 


1300 Willow Avenue 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
“The House of Service’’ 


lacy of such a theory. Alcoholic 
distillations are known to be 
strong solvents for bleeding 
chemical coloring matters and 
such solvents will act on those 
colors before the hardening of 
the shellac gum itself takes place, 
therefore, the coloring matter is 
drawn into this imaginary, pro- 
tective coating before it has a 
chance to accomplish the result. 

To gain the desired effect it is 
necessary to make the coloring 
matter harmless or insoluble. We 
may adopt a method of doing this 
by using the results of practical 
experiences gained by others not 
connected with our line of busi- 
ness. The textile industries, using 
almost exclusively such coloring 
matters, prevent the bleeding of 
same by using what is termed a 
mordant. 

The most commonly known 
mordants or chemicals used for 
setting bleeding colors, are alum 
and copperas or sulphate of iron 
—commonly known as green crys- 
tal. There are numerous other 
chemicals used for the purpose, 
but they are not always easily 
obtainable by the finisher, partic- 
ularly in out-lying districts. The 
application of a saturated solution 
of such mordants would inexpen- 
sively and effectively bring the 
desired results. 

The advantages of the use of 
such chemical solutions are, an 
entire absence of any final reac- 
tions on subsequent coatings. 
When it is possible to do so, and 
particularly where paint or enamel 
is used for a final finish, it is rec- 
ommended that after the applica- 
tion of the mordant a flat black, 
so-called coach black, ground in 
japan may be used as an under- 
coating. Any trace of bleeding 
color would be assimilated by the 
black and turn into brown. Brown 
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has not been known to give trouble 
to final finishes. As a matter of 
fact white or other light-colored 
bases will stand out better on a 
black underground than on any 
other priming coat. 

Aluminum, mixed with a vehicle 
which is not considered a solvent 
for aniline or bleeding colors, has 
also proved effective in the pre- 
vention of bleeding. There are 
also several, ready prepared, sizing 
materials available to the finisher 
which contain effective mordants 
to overcome bleeding.—Geo. 
Whigelt. 


Such machines as automatic 
dippers, conveyor ovens, dryers, 
etc., for finishing small articles, 
greatly reduce costs where there 
is volume production. 


Alsop Engineering Co., Moves 


The Alsop Engineering Co., 
(mixers, filters, pumps, etc.) an- 
nounces that it will occupy new 
quarters at 39 W. 60th St., just west 
of Broadway, New York City, on 
April 1st, 1930. The Alsop Engineer- 
ing Co., is the manufacturer of the 
line of ‘“‘Hy-Speed”’ liquid-handling 
equipment. 


Geo. E. Watson Co’s. New 
Catalog No. 52 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 
and finishers’ supplies) 164 
St., Chicago, Ill, is now mailing 
Catalog No. 52. This general catalog 
contains 32 pages, size 6%x7-in. and 
profusely illustrates the complete 
Watson line. 


(painters’ 
y. Lake 


Hilo Methods Bulletin M-A 


The Hilo Varnish Corp., Marcy & 
Flushing Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
published its Methods Bulletin M-A 
entitled, “Storing, Mixing and Reduc- 
ing of Varnishes, Japans, Enamels 
and Lacquers.” This bulletin con- 


tains 8 interesting pages, size 5%x 
7%-in., and is punched for insertion 
in a loose-leaf binder. 


A real finisher that 
FINISHES! 


ECONOMY 


DeLUXE SPRAYER 

Perfectly balanced, non-tiring, 
strong, serviceable AND light in 
weight, (2 Ibs.). 

A real find for the finishing 
room! 

Designed for suction, gravity or 
pressure feed. 

Soft, uniform spray of lacquers, 
that leaves a beautiful finish. 

There are many good reasons for 
the popularity ECONOMY 
Sprayers. 

Coupon or letter will bring de- 


CO., 5214 Lawrence Avenue, (Jefferson 
Sta.), Chicago, Illinois. 
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find positions, buy and 


BARGAIN FOR QUICK SALE 

Enameling oven, spray booth, com- 
pressor, air-gun. F. KLOOSTER, 
625 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FOREMAN pa ER AND 
DECORATOR 


Desires to amie. change. Have 
had twelve years’ experience. Under- 
stand the business thoroughly, know 
how to handle help and to get pro- 
duction. Bed-room, dining room, 

jano and store fixture finishing. 

est of references. Address IF-319, 
care Industrial Finishing. 


SALESMAN 

Expert in all phases of industrial 
finishing, now resident of San Fran- 
cisco district, desires position ,-% in- 
dustrial representative in above 
territory. Well acquainted with Pa- 
cific Coast trade and have some 
following. Willing to pioneer this 
territory for manufacturer of indus- 
trial finishes not now represented 
here. Under forty years of age and 
can furnish best of references as to 
character, ability, etc. Frequent con- 
tributor to “Industrial nishing”’ 
magazine on finishing topics. Please 
send details to IF-317, care Indus- 
trial Finishing. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR LACQUER 
PRODUCTION MAN 
Prominent, progressive and well- 
established manufacturer, offering 
synthetic gums and solvents to lac- 
quer manufacturers, requires serv- 
ices of man experienced in lacquer 
formulation and roduction for 
technical service and demonstration 
work. Only men having held re- 
sponsible positions and with a record 
of progress and demonstrated abil- 
ity will be considered. Excellent 
opportunity to right man _ (for 
broadened activities and increased 
responsibility. Salary open. Write 
giving details, training, experience, 
mentioning positions held. All re- 
plies confidential. Address IF-314, 

care Industrial Finishing. 


POSITION WANTED 
By expert finishing foreman, 20 
years’ experience, well versed on 
modern methods of production. Can 
furnish reference. Address IF-321, 
care Industrial Finishing. 


HIGH-CLASS FINISHER 

Desires as demonstrator 
for reliable varnish and lacquer 
house, or will accept a position as 
foreman finisher on medium or high 
grade case goods. 20 years’ ex- 
perience as foreman, past 3 years 
demonstrator and sales for southern 
varnish house. Address IF-318, care 
Industrial Finishing. 


VARNISH, LACQUER 
AND SALESMAN 


° . for state of A to repre- 
sent a nationally-known, substantial 
concern which has made exceptional 
progress in industrial business in the 
last few years. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a high caliber salesman 
with actual experience to join a large 
responsible organization. It is ob- 
vious that the right man can, under 
such circumstances, look forward to 
a splendid future. Send complete 
business history, and state compen- 
sation wanted. Address IF-320, care 
Industrial Finishing. 


FEW LEFT! 
Bound Volumes . . . 
INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING 
MAGAZINE 


Volume IV — 


Nov. 1927—Oct. 1928 
Volume III — 


Nov. 1926—Oct. 1927 
WHILE THEY LAST 


$3.00 Per Copy 


Postpaid 
Cash with order. 
Practical Publications, 
Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Quality Results Guaranteed 
with HB Paint Spray 


Even though HB Paint Sprays are 
substantially lower in cost than 
others of near their capacity, the 
single unit, ball bearing, space saving 
construction makes them far supe- 
rior. HB Paint Spray gives exclu- 
sive, continuous controlled spray 
throughout the working day. A size 
for your use - - indoor, outdoor, 
stationary, portable, gas engine or 
electric drive. 


Production—Speed 
Quality — Capacity 
Silent- Ball Bearing 
Single Unit 


Construction 


You just know they’re 
right or you couldn’t 
have them on 30 DAYS’ 
TRIAL and pay out of 
income terms. 


Ohi 
Box F-30, Troy, Ohio 
tion nd 
com ete the’s, Mail the Coupon 
‘aint Spray compres- 

Also send details of  % 
HB Trial Plan and Easy Terms, Me, 


po 
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Murphy Permanent Stain 
is a definite improvement 
One drop each of Murphy Perman- Murphy Permanent Stain ap- 


ent Stain, Water Stain, Spirit Stain 
and Oil Stain was carefully measured 
onto a piece of semi-glazed card- 
board. The next day a coat of lac- 
quer was flowed over the cardboard, 
and the above photograph taken. 

These little drops tell a big story. 

First, their spread illustrates the 
relative penetration of each type of 
stain. 

Second, they show the relative 
staining efficiency. Notice the abso- 
lutely uniform color of the Perman- 
ent Stain; and compare it with the 
dark rings in the interior of the 
Spirit and Oil Stain drops and 
around the circumference of the 
Water Stain. The dark spots are 
color which has been precipitated out 
in the dry state, and measures the 
amount of color you pay for—and get 
no return from—every time you use 
those stains. There is no such loss 
with Murphy Permanent Stain be- 
cause every particle of color is dis- 
tributed to the wood in “liquid” form, 
before any precipitation occurs. 
The savings over Water Stain are 
very high, in this particular connec- 
tion. 

Third, they show the “bleeding” 
of Oil and Spirit Stains and the fast- 
ness of the Water and Permanent 
Stains. 
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proaches the ideal—It dries to take 
filler in a few minutes, and leaves 
no foreign residue. 

It does not raise the grain of the 
wood 

It penetrates deeply and rapidly 

It does not bleed 

It is fast to light 
and above all, it is NOT an experi- 
ment. 

One important cabinet manufac- 
turer, who formerly used Water 
Stain, tells us Murphy Permanent 
Stain saved him over $10,000 in six 
months of 1929. 

Convinced by the proofs of actual 
production results that we can go 
but little further in perfecting it, 
Murphy Permanent Stain is now re- 
leased for general sale. 

The important savings and im- 
provements in finish you can make, 
demand your investigation. 

We shall be glad to send you 
further information, or to give you 
a demonstration. 

Murphy Permanent Stain is li- 
censed by the Chadeloid Chemical 
Company. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
Newark San Francisco Chicago 
Essex Varnish Company, Newark 
(Associate Company ) Baking Material Specialists 
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Color Baits 
The Angler’s Line 


The brilliant red and white of the spoon; the blend- 
ing shades of the minnow; the varied hues of the 
fly; — it's the color that draws the wary fish as 
your bait cuts water. 

Hilo Colored Finishes — Lacquer and Air 
Drying and Baking Enamel— play an impor- 
tant part in this sport of Rod and Reel. 

On hooks, baits, floats, bait boxes, 
creels, fishing rods, etc., Hilo Colored 
Finishes add the Sales Building Color 
Appeal used by many fishing tackle 
manufacturers. 

Whether you use Color to lure 
fish or to Attract Buyers — when 
you think of new colors, of 
finishes better suited to your 
product or of economies 
in production — 
Consult Hilo. 


A Thought— Bright Reds, Light 
Greens, Pale Yellow, Brilliant 
Blues —a few of the colors now 
being used to bring sales. 


Write for 
Bulletin No. 7 


Hilo Standard Colors 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


1 GERRY STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 
Clear and T: Color Varnishes 

Air Drying } White aed { Baking 
Lacquer-Clear, All Colors, White and Black Japans-Black and Rubber Finishes 


INTEGRITY PAINT CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN.-—PAINT DIVISION OF HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
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